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THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE 
MODERN CLASSICS 
(Author’s summary.—The reading objectives, old and new. Quality and Quan- 
tity. Current confusion in conditions, and in thinking. The new plan is anti-literary 
for: (1) it reads the classics for content, (2) it mutilates their texts, or (3) it abandons 
them. Our only defensible ‘“‘first objective”’ is the literary one.) 


HE conclusion, expressed by the Coleman report, that the at- 
"ae of a reading knowledge should be the chief aim in 
language teaching, was no innovation. Some twenty years ago 
this was generally taken for granted, so much so that college be- 
ginners in French went through their grammar in one semester, 
and usually read Le Misanthrope and Athalie in the second sem- 
ester. Autres temps, autres mwurs! Present-day supporters of the 
“reading objective” do not advocate classical drama in verse for 
first-year reading, and for good reason. It is obviously impossible 
for our average classes. Yet it is significant that current discussion 
of aims and methods is very little concerned with the classics, 
which suggests that the new reading objective is by no means 
identical with the old one of twenty-five years ago. The current 
emphasis upon “extensive reading for content”’ should be noted. 
And yet our students have no more time for reading than they did 
of old—quite to the contrary. This insistence upon quantity should 
make us fear for quality. 

The recent reaction, investigation, and findings as expressed in 
the Coleman report are well known. Rather than rehearse them, 
let us consider one of the chief facts, or factors, which aroused us 
to inquiry and self-examination. I refer to the charge, made by 
students, alumni, and educationists, that time spent studying a 
foreign language is largely wasted, since students seldom or never 
make use of it after graduation. This is the charge that our critics 
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82 ELTON HOCKING 


have levelled at us with most devastating effect. It sent us scurry- 
ing to cover, and the new program to attain the “reading objective”’ 
is the direct result of our admission of its validity, and of the 
reasoning which underlies it. I would note in passing that this rea- 
soning expresses the attitude of the materialist who condemns, for 
the same motive, the study of philosophy, history, English litera- 
ture, or any subject not of a professional or utilitarian nature. We 
must be careful to make it clear that we do not accept the chal- 
lenge on this basis, or our cause will be lost. 

This warning is not the mere bugaboo of an alarmist. Recent 
discussion shows clearly that some of our defenders are seriously 
attempting to justify the teaching of languages by alleging their 
utilitarian value. In these very pages' Mr. Alfred Roehm recently 
argued at some length, and in all seriousness, that High School 
language study actually yields financial profit to ‘“‘the butcher, the 
baker, the candle-stick-maker.’’ Mr. Roehm also speaks of the 
“sheer intellectual pleasure’ which “the butcher, the machinist, 
the barber”’ derive from their post-school reading in foreign litera- 
ture. 

Need I go further? And is it not evident that such claims can 
do us untold harm? If the high school curriculum is inevitably to 
be shorn of all subjects save those of a purely utilitarian nature 
(and this is Mr. Roehm’s assumption), then we must simply bow 
to the inevitable, with as good grace as possible. We shall not be in 
bad company, since Shakespeare, Pythagoras, Virgil, and Gibbon 
will ride in the tumbrel with us. But is it certain that we are 
doomed to execution? I believe not, for there are signs which point 
to a renewed and general appreciation of the fact that democracy 
is not attained by the simple process of cutting off all heads which 
rise above the common level. At any rate, we teachers of language 
will gain nothing by trying to disguise ourselves. Our identity is 
too well known, and we shall only be laughed at for attempting to 
masquerade as teachers of manual training or fancy barbering. 

Now if we are agreed that the new reading objective is not a 
financial objective, we have accomplished something. Neverthe- 
less, a positive definition has not yet been reached, and there are 
evidences of further confusion, aside from the utilitarian vagaries 
just discussed. 

1 Mod. Lang. Journal, Dec. 1931. 
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There is a fairly general agreement upon the “‘reading knowl- 
edge objective,” to be attained by a new technique, with stress 
upon ‘‘extensive reading for content,” based on a minimum amount 
of time devoted to study of a “recognition grammar.”’ Aural com- 
prehension is the secondary aim, while oral expression is definitely 
subordinated. It is claimed that two years of such a method, or 
program, will develop ability and interest to such an extent that the 
student will continue his reading after graduation. 

Most of the objections to this program have been variations 
upon a single theme: “It won’t work.”’ Proponents of the new 
plan maintain stoutly that it wi/l work, and that it does work, as 
proved by their own success with it. Such argument, it seems to 
me, is premature. The immediate question is this: Granting that 
the new plan will work, is it desirable? 

The new method is designed to overcome the objection that 
language is not continued after its enforced study, and is therefore 
a waste of time. For the moment, let us consider the situation that 
would arise should the new method be fully successful, and its ob- 
jective fully attained. This millennial eventuality would have all 
our graduates, or a large majority of them, continuing their read- 
ing in the foreign language until death or blindness overtook them. 
Now I grant readily that this is a consummation devoutly to be 
desired, provided only that the reading matter be of good quality 
and that the reader be equipped to appreciate what he reads. This 
is the crux of the whole matter. It has been consistently ignored 
by the advocates of the new plan, who invariably speak in terms 
of speed and quantity. But what have speed and quantity to do 
with art? This is a question they do not consider. 

At first glance, the “reading knowledge”’ is very attractive. It 
flatters our great American weakness for quantity production. 
How gratifying to be able to announce to our colleagues, ““My 
second-year class reads Colomba at the rate of twenty pages per 
hour, and Sylvestre Bonnard at twenty-five per hour. We cover 
eight novels and six plays during the year.” Granting that the 
speaker is not deceived by his stude™‘s, the listener should reply, 
“What of it?”’? But you and I know that she does not. Secretly 
envious, she returns to her own classes with the firm resolve to 
equal her friend’s record, and if humanly possible, to surpass it. 
This silly competition in quantity production is evident in many 
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conventions of language teachers. It has been especially active in 
high school teaching, where promotions, salary increases, and pub- 
licity have rewarded the record-breaking teachers. The colleges 
have also felt the pressure to “step up”’ the assignments, though to 
a less degree. And the end is not yet. The new Direct Reading 
Method, with its emphasis on reading for content, encourages this 
questionable practice in our profession. 

The objection to all this is of course that such rapid reading de- 
feats the very purpose of foreign language study. The reading ob- 
jective of a generation ago was the reading of French master- 
pieces so as to appreciate the literary qualities which made them 
pre-eminent. This involved careful translation, so as to apprehend 
every detail of the exposition, and thoughtful consideration of 
those qualities which made the “assignment” a work of art. It was, 
in short, a literary and critical approach—the very antithesis of 
“reading for content.’’ For who does not see that it is useless, as 
well as anti-literary, to read Moliére for content? Such an approach 
immediately makes plot the major consideration, and Moliére’s 
plots are notoriously inferior. Those of Scribe and Sardou are much 
better. As for the comic element, Labiche is ‘‘funnier’” than Mo- 
liére. In the field of the novel and short story, Dumas is more excit- 
ing than Maupassant, while Daudet and A. France are very color- 
less when compared to Eugéne Sue, and a number of others who 
could be named. Others who could not be named, for that matter— 
fifth-raters and nonentities of the roman-feuilleton and cheap de- 
tective stories—they are all first-class material for “reading for 
content,”’ since that is precisely what they were written for. 

But with genuine works of art, it is quite another matter. We 
all know of the years it took Flaubert to write Madame Bovary, 
and of the hours—sometimes even days—he put on a single para- 
graph or sentence. Can we expect our students to appreciate this 
art when we assign it as reading for content? 

The case of Flaubert, which I have chosen as an extreme ex- 
ample, is essentially the same as that of those other prose masters 
who are the favorites in our elementary courses—Daudet, Mé- 
rimée, Maupassant. Their consummate art is a matter of infinite 
care given to a countless number of details. Mérimée in particular 
is characterized by the art which conceals art—which is perhaps 
the highest form of art. But if Colombda is assigned at the rate of ten 
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or fifteen pages per day, the student can be expected to do no more 
than decipher the essentials of the plot. The recitation period, 
moreover, is barely sufficient for questions and answers on these 
plot developments, and the necessary mise au point of various 
idiomatic difficulties.? By this technique, the book is “‘covered”’ in 
a very few weeks, but its real qualities have not been apprehended, 
or even suspected. 

If I insist upon this point, it is because I feel that it is absolutely 
fundamental. It is axiomatic in literary criticism that art is not a 
matter of content, but of form. If we direct our students’ time and 
study to the content of their reading, we are restraining them from 
studying the art of the author. In other words, we are encouraging 
their natural inclination to read literature as they would read a 
newspaper. 

Now let us descend from aesthetic considerations to purely 
selfish ones. It is perhaps possible to teach our students, by means 
of a high-pressure Direct Reading method, to read the foreign 
language for content, with considerable ease, rapidity, and a fair 
amount of pleasure. But even so they will never read it as easily 
and rapidly as their own language. Even the brightest students— 
those blessings in a teacher’s life—can only “‘approach it asymptot- 
ically,’ as they say in mathematics. But if they cannot read for 
content in the foreign language as well as in their own, why should 
they not read in translation? The average translation gives all the 
“content’’—that goes without saying—and it seems indubitable 
that the professional translator brings out more of the artistic 
nuances and details than are apprehended by the student who 
reads for content in the foreign language. We would do well to 
realize this. As soon as our new technique and objectives become 
generally known, school boards and professional educationists, 
who have no sentimental weakness for the teaching of foreign 
languages, will inform us that we are an expensive corporation 
whose usefulness has been outgrown. They will be entirely justified 


2 Dr. Holzwarth recently called attention to these difficulties, making the 
point that the technique of the reading method is not calculated to meet and 
overcome them. (Mod. Lang. Journal, Nov., 1931). Recent lists of “‘deceptive cog- 
nates” should likewise give the reading methodists some concern. Cognates are the 
immediate and natural resource of the student reading for content, and yet such 
resemblances are frequently deceptive, or at best, mere approximations. 
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in so saying. When we abdicate our aesthetic and cultural func- 
tions, we thereby confess our futility, and automatically sign our 
own resignations. 

To plead the incompleteness of good translations is only to beg 
the question. If we lower our objective to that of reading for con- 
tent, i.e., of reading only to follow the sense of what is written, then 
the only logical procedure is to put this content into English, 
where it will readily be available to all, without the waste of time 
and money involved in “learning a language,” as that phrase is 
now defined by the profession. Some of the most competent of the 
latter could be set to work doing what translations are still needed, 
and the rest could resign their positions, and start doing something 
useful. 

Needless to say, Iam not yet ready to admit the uselessness of 
my profession, provided that we come to our senses and realize that 
our only raison d’étre is to teach literature, and to teach it as liter- 
ature. This means that the beginner must be given a thorough 
grounding in grammar, so that intensive reading may be possible. 
It means that he must be given adequate training in speaking and 
understanding the language, to prepare him to apprehend poetry 
as something different from prose. Most of all, it requires that his 
reading be begun very slowly, and continued very slowly for at 
least two years. Not merely translation, but artistic and genuinely 
literary translation, should be aimed at, and to some extent at- 
tained.’ Intelligent interpretative criticism and explanation, care- 
fully calculated to arouse the student’s perceptiveness and appreci- 
ation, should accompany every page. He will immediately be 
interested, for it will be a new experience for him. Presently he will 
become a contributor to the discussion, at first merely eager, but 
progressively more intelligent and critical. And this, to my mind, 
constitutes the only genuine and worth-while language teaching. 
This should be our aim and our objective. A student who partici- 

’ The method of the French lycée—théme and version—would be the basis of 
procedure. Some modifications of it would be necessary, no doubt, but its general 
technique would be of great value. Readers of Mod. Lang. Journal are already fa- 
miliar with a similar point of view. I refer to the ideas of Professor B. Q. Morgan, 
who for years has battled for the cause of literary translation. As this article goes 
to press, I learn that my colleague, T. R. Palfrey, recently addressed the Iowa Con- 


ference of Modern Foreign Language Teachers, on the subject ‘‘Literary Transla- 
tion.” Professor Palfrey’s paper will, no doubt, be published in Mod. Lang. Journal. 
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pated in two years of such a program, and had to stop then, would 
feel amply rewarded for his efforts. It is even likely that many of 
these would continue to study individually, lured on by the pro- 
found appeal of the modern classics which they had come to know, 
beginning with Colomba. 

In all truth it must be admitted that the classics are falling 
from favor as enthusiasm for “‘content reading” increases. Ap- 
parently the new method is destructive of literary appreciation not 
only on the part of the students, but also on the part of their 
teachers. Now we have the spectacle of Mérimée, Voltaire, La 
Fontaine, ef al. being revised and ‘‘simplified’’ to comply with 
statistics of the Reading Method-ists. “This represents a notable 
advance,” writes Mr. Huse.® “‘The usual type of reader presents 
words on any subject, and in any order, according to the caprice 
of a story.’’ Now, since Messrs. Daudet, Mérimée, and other styl- 
ists were inconsiderate enough to follow their own caprices, rather 
than those of the Vander Beke Word List, the embarrassing ques- 
tion arises: For what kind of reading are we training our students? 
Is it for French literature, written according to the ‘“‘caprices” of 
the French masters, or is it for an artificial product, rewritten and 
revised according the ‘‘caprices’ of the current pedagogical 
fashions? Or to put it in other words: Shall we sacrifice artistic 
values in return for immediate classroom expediency? 

Mr. Huse sees the question, and answers it. ‘‘The rewriting has 
caused a loss in literary value: that, of course, is inevitable. But 
this book is obviously intended for students whose main business 
is to learn the language, not for the public for whom Maupassant or 
Daudet wrote.” 

But why, I should like to ask, why bring in Maupassant or 
Daudet, if the book’s purpose is linguistic, and not literary? Why 
mutilate the texts of two great prose artists, when artistic prose 
is avowedly not requisite—when it is even a handicap, as the de- 
sire for “‘simplification’’ would seem to show? In all good faith, I 
should like to hear this explained. In the meantime, let me formu- 
late the explanation which naturally occurs to the disinterested 
outsider. To him it appears that we are foisting spurious French 





‘ The editing of third-rate or worthless books is becoming increasingly com- 
mon. Of course they are well suited for content-reading. 
5 In a review of one of these texts. (Mod. Lang. Journal of Nov., 1931). 
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88 ELTON HOCKING 


literature upon our students, disguising it under the names of the 
great masters. It makes us appear as literary bootleggers, pawning 
off, under the original label, goods which we have “cut’’ for our 
own profit. 

The amazing number of new texts constantly appearing, usu- 
ally at fancy prices, discloses a new brand of goods. I refer to the 
so-called “cultural readers,’ which are frankly the literary produc- 
tion, in French, of our American colleagues. It must be granted 
that they are logically justified in writing them, if we accept the 
argument of the revisionists. For if it is permissible to “‘cut’”’ the 
imported article—to dilute it with our own product—why should 
we not take the next step—why not provide a purely synthetic 
product? This logic is impeccable, and our home-brew production 
is rapidly filling the market, while gradually supplanting the im- 
ported article, of course. The consumers, our students, have made 
no complaint, for their taste is not refined. And we, who are sup- 
posed to educate their taste, are apparently satisfied to deal in 
home-brew. It is easier to handle, and can be administered in 
larger doses. Yet I am hopeful that our better taste will at length 
rebel. And if this fails, one can still appeal to the plain common 
sense of the profession. 

This point can be made briefly. The new type of synthetic 
reader appeared as a result of the clamor that most of our students 
drop the study after two years, and that therefore the time spent on 
language training is lost. In reply to this there was formulated the 
new reading objective, already discussed, with its new technique of 
classroom method, and concurrently there appeared the new 
readers, accompanied by the explanation that they were readers 
only incidentally—their chief merit being that they contained 
“factual information of intrinsic value.” In effect, our reformers 
were saying: ‘Our new method insures that our two-year students 
can and will continue their reading after leaving school, but if they 
don’t, their two years under us will have been justified by the in- 
formation they learn about the foreign nation.” This attempt to 
straddle the fence betrays some timidity, as well as inconsistency. 
It does not bear out the claim of a concentrated effort upon a 
unified program and objective. But most significant and most 
serious of all, it betrays that deplorable confusion of thought, so 
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prevalent of late, which would renounce our cultural birthright for 
a mess of pedagogical pottage. 

This confused thinking has increased enormously in the last 
three or four years. At first the effectiveness of our teaching was 
merely questioned. Now it is common to hear our traditional re- 
sults completely damned, not merely for the quality of our work, 
but for its very nature. The literary objective is being abandoned 
as unattainable, or undesirable, or both.6 Hence the new aim—that 
of teaching ‘‘facts about the foreign country,” its history, geog- 
raphy, politics, science, and biography of its great men. 

The reply to all this (and why has it not been more frequently 
made?) is that such matters, while all very well in their way, are 
merely incidental to the serious business of teaching language and 
literature. To subordinate or abandon the latter for the former is 
like giving up the main tent in order to run the side-shows. Now 
regardless of such considerations as duty and pride, we cannot 
afford to do this; first, because the side-shows cannot survive if 
the main tent is folded up; second, because the side-show business 
is already pre-empted by operators more experienced in that field, 
and with whom we cannot compete, for we cannot meet their low 
prices. 

In other words, the current stress on “‘teaching facts about the 
foreign country” is suicidal. Our students can get these facts, if 
they want them, from countless easy sources—books, magazines, 
etc.—and in English. If they enroll in our language courses, it is 
because they want something other than facts about the country. 

The authors of the most recent new-type readers have appar- 
ently sensed the possibility of such a reproach, and their compila- 
tions of ‘knowledge of intrinsic value” have of late been appearing 
under the modest designation of “cultural readers.’’ Their popu- 
larity has been so great that ‘‘cultural readers” are now being pub- 
lished in graded series, so that language students, even of college 
level, may continue from year to year their study of this superior 


6 This is no exaggeration. In Mod. Lang. Journal for Dec., 1931, Mr. Mark 
Waldman flatly admits that he makes no attempt to read the classics in the original. 
He urges his students to read them in translation, and limits his “cultural objective” 
to the teaching of songs in the foreign tongue. The amazing thing is that Mr. Wald- 
man is by no means alone in holding this point of view, and that his article provoked 
no protest. 
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type of literature. If you are naive enough to wonder why the 
French prose of Professor Smith-Jones is more ‘‘cultural’’ than 
that of Daudet and Maupassant, here are the reasons, supplied in 
a recent form letter from a prominent textbook publisher: 

After the essentials of French grammar are mastered, the reading of college students 
during the next year is too often confined to short stories, plays, and other unrelated 
material. The selections may be interesting in themselves, but the program is not 
unified enough to yield much real benefit beyond that of training in the language. 
If the aims of the new tendency in French teaching are to be carried out, we should 
give our students a larger proportion of readings in French civilization . . . The stu- 
dents will then be inspired by the thought that in addition to facility in reading 
they are acquiring definite information which is intrinsically valuable . . . 

So there you have it. We old-fashioned people who think that a 
foreign culture is apprehended by a careful study of the best that 
has been thought and said in the foreign literature—well, we are 
simply out of date. The writers of “cultural readers” are here with 
the announcement, “Nous avons changé tout cela.’’ We learn that 
the classics, which we fondly imagined to be the finest expression of 
French culture, ‘‘do not yield much real benefit” aside from lingu- 
istic training, that such material is not “‘unified,’’ and worst of all, 
that they do not fit in with “‘the aims in the new tendency in 
French teaching.” 

I believe it is evident that the “‘aims of the new tendency in 
French teaching” are very dubious. If we persevere in our effort to 
attain them by the means that are now being offered and accepted 
with increasing enthusiasm, our students may be “‘inspired”’ with 
the thought, at the completion of their two-year course, that they 
can neither speak nor understand the language, that they have 
read no foreign authors in the original, and that their “fact- 
knowledge of intrinsic value’ might better have been obtained by 
a few hours of reading in the nearest encyclopedia. 

E.Lton HockING 





Northwestern University 




















FOREIGN LANGUAGE BROADCASTING IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
A PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


HE data now available concerning the extent to which foreign 

languages are being broadcast in the United States is evi- 
denced by the table given below. Of course, the table is incomplete 
and there are probably mistakes as to the hours at which the broad- 
cast is given. The undersigned will greatly appreciate any cor- 
rections and additions. 

An attempt was made to find out what stations in the United 
States are broadcasting, and letters were sent to these stations to 
inquire what languages and at what hours they were broadcast. 
Thanks are due Mr. Levering Tyson, Director of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education and Mr. Tracy F. Tyler, 
Research Director of the National Committee on Education by 
Radio, who furnished helpful data with relation to the stations 
broadcasting foreign languages. The information which we present 
was compiled from this data and from the letters received. Un- 
doubtedly there are stations broadcasting foreign languages about 
which we did not know. It is hoped that each year, in an early issue 
of the Journal, a list of the stations broadcasting languages may be 
printed for the benefit of members and their students. 

An attempt was made to secure information from the National 
Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System 
concerning foreign broadcasts but they find it impossible to indi- 
cate this far in advance what broadcasts they will have, much less 
to tell us when they will be on the air. Which is tantamount to 
saying that as yet no program of foreign broadcasts has been set 
up. It is to be hoped that eventually the commercial chains will be 
able to bring us brief programs from abroad, even if they are in 
English, for it will be of great help to the students of foreign lan- 
guages and literatures who are interested in the politics and cus- 
toms and manners of the countries whose language they are study- 
ing. 

Replies to inquiries in Cuba and Mexico afford only the in- 
formation given in the table with reference to Cuba. Those living 
within the range of the Mexican stations, or those in Canada where 
frequently French can be heard, will find these stations valuable 
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for giving their students and themselves an opportunity to hear 
foreign languages. The most powerful of the Cuban stations are 
listed, as that is the only criterion available at the present time. 

Quite a few institutions reported that they were not giving 
foreign language broadcasts this year. I have not had time to in- 
quire of these stations the reasons for their discontinuance. Pos- 
sibly lessons for those of us who are broadcasting or planning to 
broadcast may be found in the experience of those who have dis- 
continued their broadcasts. 

It is hoped that the teachers in high schools will utilize foreign 
language broadcasts to supplement their classroom work, and to 
give the students an opportunity to hear some one else speaking 
the foreign language. If the broadcasts listened to are complete 
they afford a new point of view for the teacher and students, ¢ 
well as, frequently, new information, or an approach for the prese¢ 
tation of new information. 

A word of warning with reference to the use of foreign language 
broadcasts in the high school classroom might not be amiss here. 
In the first place the radio receiving set should be very carefully 
tuned to the wave-length, for otherwise certain sounds will not 
come in clearly. Under the present conditions, and with the most 
accurate tuning, consonants of high frequency are difficult, if not 
impossible, to recognize over the radio. Such a consonant as Eng- 
lish “s,” for instance, can not be heard normally over the radio. The 
English-speaking person recognizes the ‘‘s” in sing, for example, 
because of the context in which the word occurs, but the beginner 
of a foreign language, not being familiar with the word, would not 
even hear the “‘s’’ which the teacher, if she listens, unconsciously 
supplies, and thinks the student has heard. Emphasis should be 
put on careful tuning—be sure to get the exact wave-length! Even- 
tually stations broadcasting for high school students will probably 
have a disk containing the difficult sounds which will be run for 
thirty seconds to give the listeners an opportunity to tune their 
sets to catch these difficult sounds. We have not progressed to that 
stage yet, but some such device will be necessary unless receiving 
sets are materially improved. 

Another point in the use of foreign language broadcasts in the 
high school classroom is the preparation of the students for the 
broadcast. The variations are infinite. In some cases where texts 
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are used the students can read the lesson before it is broadcast. 
Another variant is to have the teacher talk about the subject mat- 
ter of the broadcast, in a foreign language of course; another is to 
analyze it; another is to put an outline of the lesson on the board; 
and of course the other extreme is to say nothing about the sub- 
ject matter of the broadcast. The students get everything from the 
radio. The teacher might experiment with different ways in which 
to prepare the class for the reception of the broadcast, choosing 
that which seems best fitted for that particular class. Naturally, 
she may vary that preparation so as to give it more interest. 

Once a broadcast has been received in class there are infinite 
ways of using that material. Compositions may be written on it; 
the teacher may dictate a series of questions involving the material 
of the broadcast. These compositions may be answered immedi- 
ately after the broadcast or the next day. 

It will be very helpful for those who are preparing the broad- 
casts if the teachers who use these broadcasts in class will write 
very frankly the experience they have had, and it is the purpose 
of the committee to get in as great detail as possible from various 
broadcasters the methods they use or have used and the success 
which has accompanied these various methods. By thus pooling 
our experiences we shall be able to make more rapid progress than 
if each department tried to work out by itself all the problems con- 
nected with foreign language broadcasting. 

Just as there is a difference between teaching two or three 
persons or in teaching a class of twenty-five, there is a difference in 
the effectiveness of reception in the home where there is a small 
number and in a classroom where there are twenty-five. Most of 
us are teachers who stand before our classes, and our whole ex- 
perience and most of our technique has been developed from this 
background. If we are to be effective in broadcasting foreign 
languages we must learn a new technique. Just what that technique 
is we shall have to arrive at by trial and error. The commercial 
broadcasting companies themselves have made no scientific study 
of just what the speaker before a group has which the speaker over 
a radio has not. We know that one is seen and at the same time 
sees his audience, while the other is not seen and does not see his 
audience. I hope that experiments may be carried on to find out 
just exactly what it is which the radio speaker does not have at 
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his disposal so that in some way we may be able to work out com- 
pensating effects. 

At the Ohio State University beginning this fall, and in addition 
to the foreign language lessons noted in the table, we are experi- 
menting with talks in English about the languages and literatures 
of romance countries. We are trying to do this in a popular but 
dignified manner and we shall continue it if it meets with the ap- 
proval of our audience. We shall be on the air Friday evening at 
7:30 over WEAO for fifteen minutes during this fall quarter. It 
has occurred to me that this sort of thing is probably happening in 
other institutions and in other departments in romance. Would it 
not be a proper function of this radio committee to act as a clear- 
ing house for the exchange of such papers? That is, if University 
A and University B are both broadcasting in English about things 
of interest in the romance field, why not exchange papers? They 
could be revised if the local situation seemed to demand it. The 
same thing would be true of departments in the Germanic field. 
The committee would appreciate comments from our members on 
this project. 

W. S. HENDRIX 
Chairman of Radio Committee 
Ohio State University 








REMARKS ON THE “GRAMMAIRE DE 
L’ACADEMIE FRANCAISE”! 


OR the past three years, students of French have been wonder- 

ing when, if ever, the Academy would publish an official gram- 
mar, in accordance with an announcement made in 1928. Its pub- 
lication last April was an event of the greatest interest to all 
linguists. Upon close examination however, the Grammaire de 
l’Académie proved inferior to even the most modest existing 
French grammar, and the academicians themselves now bitterly 
regret that on the eve of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
academy’s foundation, they should have thus compromised their 
prestige. Literally hundreds of criticisms of their Grammar have 
appeared, some being reproduced in the Literary Digest for August 
20, while Candide, the Paris weekly, in September, was playfully 
forming a “Syndicat des mal lotis (swindled) de la Grammaire 
de l’ Académie.” 

The brief preface of the academy’s manual only gives the 
history of previous treatises on grammar sanctioned by the com- 
pany in fulfilment of articles 24 and 26 of the statutes of 1634, 
and defends the right of the academy, “‘le greffier de l’Usage,”’ 
“de rappeler, en publiant un code, qu’il y a une loi.”’ It seems ad- 
visable to set forth here some of the circumstances under which 
the present publication was undertaken, insofar as it is possible 
to pierce the veil of secrecy which shrouds discussions sous la 
Coupole. Beyond all doubt, the initiator of the compilation was M. 
Abel Hermant, elected to the academy in 1927, a novelist and 
amateur grammarian whose articles on questions of grammatical 
usage, signed Lancelot, have been a feature of the Figaro. As early 
as 1923, in his Xavier ou les Entretiens sur la grammaire francaise 
(p. 26), he regretted that the academy had neglected a part of its 
task and had not published a “Grammaire de |’Usage.”’ In Decem- 
ber, 1928, it was announced that the immortals had voted to as- 
sume this responsibility, and it was M. Hermant who wrote the 
comments on their decision which appeared in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for January 15, 1929. The task of drawing up this code, 
“neither historical, learned, or esoteric” but “pre-existing in the 
academy,” which “only had to promulgate it,’ would not take 

1 Grammaire de l’ Académie francaise, Firmin-Didot et Cie., April 1932, x+253 
pp., paper, 15 fr., boards, 20 fr., soft leather, 33 francs. 
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many months. Hermant has always been the spokesman of the 
Commission de la grammaire, the other appointees being MM. 
Joseph Bédier, René Doumic, and Paul Valéry. Two of this number 
steadfastly refused to participate in the enterprise, and as M. 
Brunot observed later: ‘Rien du discrédit qui pourra atteindre la 
Grammaire del’ Académie ne rejaillira sur eux.” 

In October, 1930, M. Hermant announced to the Institut that 
the Grammar was completed, and early in the following year, proofs 
of the book were apparently distributed to the Academicians. 
Hostility to the project took two forms, protests against official 
competition with independent scholarship, and those of scholars 
like the late Léon Clédat who rightly questioned the philological 
qualifications of the Academy, and called attention to its disorgan- 
ized methods of working. Efforts were made to table the publica- 
tion indefinitely, the result being to convince a small majority of 
members that their prestige was endangered by further delay. M. 
Hermant fixed May 21, 1931, as the last date for amendments to 
the text. On April 18, 1931, M. André Thérive stated in Jes Nouvel- 
les littéraires that the Grammaire de l’ Académie would be drawn 
up by a professor named M.... M. Brunot (p. 122) believes that 
this text was further modified before it was finally adopted; ‘‘au 
petit bonheur et sans plébiscite sous la Coupole”’ (according to M. 
Thérive, Temps, June 30, 1932). 

The attractive format, good paper, and uniform large type 
made the Grammaire the best seller of 1932, revealing the fact that 
the French bourgeoisie at least is passionately interested in ques- 
tions in language. Purchasers of the first printing discovered with 
malicious joy misprints of the imperfect subjunctive (confissis- 
sions and suffississions), which were promptly corrected. On super- 
ficial examination it was seen that completeness had been sacrificed 
to simplification. For example, there is no reference list of the 
infinitives which may be followed by @ or de, the pages in any 
French grammar which are most frequently consulted by foreign- 
ers. Then grave errors and absurdities were noticed. In June, it 
was learned that M. Ferdinand Brunot, emeritus professor of the 
history of the French language at the Sorbonne, had published a 
detailed study of the Grammaire. It is not our duty to draw at- 
tention to this devastating and witty analysis of its defects: Ob- 
servations sur la Grammaire de l’ Académie frangaise.* 
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M. Brunotstates, inthe preface to his Observations: “‘Celivren’est 
pas un livre de satire ou de polémique.’ J’ai éprouvé, a vrai dire, 
une véritable tristesse 4 étre obligé de le composer.”’ It was the 
result of a double duty, the urgent necessity to preserve the public 
from the old and new errors sanctioned by the authority of the 
academy, and also “‘montrer aux malveillants—il y en a—que 
la science du langage n’en est pas en France au point ot |’on pour- 
rait la croire, si on en jugeait d’aprés une ceuvre a laquelle aucun 
homme de métier n’a mis sa marque ni donné son nom.”’ These 
Observations, though by no means exhaustive, draw attention to 
nearly three hundred defects of the Grammaire. Hence, only a 
few of its most extraordinary dicta can be set forth below: 

False rules.—Grammaire, p. 218: “Lorsque le verbe de la 
proposition principale est 4 un temps passé, le verbe de la proposi- 
tion subordonnée se met, quel que soit le sens, 4 l’imparfait, au 
plusque-parfait ou au conditionnel.’’ Naturally Brunot observes: 
“On croit avoir mal lu. A qui fera-t-on admettre qu’il serait in- 
correct d’écrire: J] m’a écrit qu’il est maintenant capitaine au 48° de 
ligne et qu'il se trouve bien dans sa garnison?”’ Space does not per- 
mit the reproduction in full of Brunot’s observations on the 
academy’s rule for the sequence of tenses in the subjunctive: p. 
220—“‘Quand le verbe de la proposition principale est 4 un temps 
passé, le verbe de la proposition subordonnée se met a l’imparfait 
du subjonctif, pour exprimer une action présente ou future par 
rapport a l’action principale.” “Sous cette forme absolue (la régle) 
est fausse. Le temps ot l’action subordonnée doit avoir lieu peut- 
étre postérieur au temps ou l’on parle, et alors le verbe peut et 
doit étre, non 4 l’imparfait du subjonctif, mais au présent.... Un 
ancien usage permettait que les contributions fussent versées par 
douziémes, le nouveau réglement a voulu qu’elles soient @ l’avenir 
versées en deux fois ou en une. On voit trés bien ce que la langue 
gagne par 14 en souplesse et en précision.”” The most ridiculed of 
the false rules will be found on page 92, phrased thus: “‘Certains 
adjectifs, comme nu, mi, demi, haut, plein, franc restent invariables 
quand ils précédent le nom et s’accordent avec le nom quand ils 





* Ferdinand Brunot, Observations sur la Grammaire del’ Académie francaise, E. 
Droz, June, 1932, 127 pp., paper, 12 francs. 

* Such a satire was soon to be published, the superficial Gaités et Tristesses dela 
Grammaire del’ Académie francais, by Baudry de Saunier, Flammarion, 12 francs. 
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le suivent.”” Among other observations, Brunot asks: “Quand mi 
est-il placé aprés le nom? Dit-on: une journée et mie? Depuis quand 
n’écrit-on plus la mue propriété?” An illustration of this new rule 
appears on the cover of his Observations: ‘“‘Tous les bons Frangais 
doivent souhaiter une plein réussite 4 cette grammaire qui ajoutera 
a la haut considération dont jouit l’académie.”’ On page 93 
“Feu ...s’accorde avec le nom quand il le précéde ou le suit 
directement .../a reine feue.”” Brunot observes: ‘“‘Je ne connais 
pas l’expression Ja reine feue, la République feue. Ce sont des 
créations qui ne peuvent manquer de réussir.”’ 

The author of “la Grammaire attribuée 4 l’Académie” makes 
the most fantastic assertions concerning the history of the French 
language. P. 4—‘‘Pour remédier 4 cette insuffisance de |’alphabet, 
on a dt recourir 4 des combinaisons de signes, telles que: at, ev, 
@u, au, etc.” Brunot observes: “Quelle stupéfiante ignorance 
dans ces quelques lignes! Aw aurait été inventé pour remplacer o! 
L’académie ne sait-elle pas qu’on a pendant des siécles prononcé 
a-u, a-o en diphtongues, et que ai n’est pas le substitut de e dans 
lait, mais l’ancienne diphtongue, qui sonnait a7, qui a été conservée 
dans |’écriture, quoi qu’elle soit réduite 4 la voyelle é?”” On page 9 
it is stated that most of the words in the language are ‘““empruntés 
au latin,” and that words of popular origin are ‘‘déformés par la 
prononciation gauloise.’’ Brunot observes: ‘‘Le malheur est qu’un 
mot comme augurium qui est devenu notre (h)eur (bonheur) était 
déja bien déformé avant de passer par les bouches de nos ancétres 
Gaulois (?).”” Brunot also draws attention to page 16: “Les préposi- 
tions et les conjonctions sont des termes accessoires, la plupart 
trés anciens, antérieurs (sic) méme au frang¢ais, qui ont été créés 
pour faciliter l’expression des rapports des mots variables entre 
eux.”’ Discussing the peculiarities of verbs of the 3rd group, p. 122, 
the Grammaire says: “‘Dans un certain nombre de verbes apparte- 
nant 4 ce groupe, le participe passé n’a pas 4 proprement parler 
de terminaison et n’est qu’une modification du radical: né, pris, 
fait, dit....’’ Brunot observes: “Cette fagon de présenter les 
choses, la seule qu’on ait pu trouver en fermant les yeux a l’his- 
toire, les met sous un jour faux. Né (natum), fait (factum), dit 
(dictum) sont les formes latines, phonétiquement évoluées. Dans 
fait, dit reste quelque chose de la flexion, le ¢, s’il n’en reste rien 
dans né.”” Nor should one overlook, on p. 70, this misstatement: 
“La forme primitive uniéme n’est usitée que dans les nombres 
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composés et a été remplacée par premier.’’ Brunot merely asks: 
“Quand a-t-on employé la forme “primitive” uniéme? et quand 
a-t-elle été remplacée par premier?” 

Examples of definition: p. 17—‘‘Un nom propre ne convient 
qu’a une seule personne ou a un seul objet pris en particulier: 
Pierre Corneille, ...un Frangais.” Brunot observes, “Dans: les 
deux Corneille, les Francais, Corneille et Francais cessent-ils d’étre 
des noms propres?”’ Page 170: “Le passé simple marque un fait 
qui s’est produit en un temps passé, déterminé, et complétement 
écoulé.”” Brunot observes: ‘“‘N’est-il donc pas correct de dire: Ce 
crime eut lieu, on ne sait pas trop a quelle date, ou la phrase indique 
nettement que le temps n’est pas déterminé?” Same page: “‘Le 
passé composé marque un fait qui a eu lieu 4 une époque récente 
et dont les conséquences durent encore au moment ou |’on parle.” 
Brunot observes: ‘‘Suivant la Bible, Dieu a créé le monde en sept 
jours. Est-ce 4 une époque récente. . .. Dans: En 1792 la monarchie 
a été abolie en France, puis on l’a rétablie en 1814. Est-ce que les 
conséquences de cette restauration durent encore?” Page 3: ‘“‘Le 
mot est un signe qui représente une image, une idée ou un mode 
quelconque de l’esprit.” Brunot asks: “Que signifie um mode 
quelconque de l’esprit? Est-ce la folie? la raison? .. .” 

The compilers, who are unable to write correct French, e.g., 
“Deux noms juxtaposés dont le second est le complément ou |’ap- 
position du premier” (p. 24), or “Le nom... désigne les étres 
vivants, les choses, les qualités qui peuvent étre le sujet d’une 
action, l’objet d’une idée (?) ou d’une opération des sens,’’ also 
employ illustrations which do not illustrate: ‘“‘Précédé de la préposi- 
tion de, l’article défini peut indiquer une partie d’un objet: on 
Vappelle alors partitif: Donnez-moi de l’argent. Il a mangé des 
fruits” (p. 36), or the following reasoning: “‘Dans certains noms, 
cette forme du masculin subit une modification devant l’e du 
féminin: épicier, épiciére,... époux, épouse, héros, héroine, neveu, 
niéce”’ (p. 18). Brunot observes: “Cette ‘modification’ devant e, 
est une des choses les plus admirables que nous enseigne cette 
Grammaire. Devant e muet, c’est-d-dire sans valeur phonique, 
héros devient héroine et neveu, niece. Il est regrettable que ce 
miracle de l’e muet ne soit pas expliqué. Pauvres philologues qui 
pensaient qu’héroine avait été emprunté du grec jpwivn et que 
niéce était le latin populaire neptia, tiré de neptis!”’ 

In his conclusion, summing up his impression of the Gram- 
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maire, Brunot asks if he needs to say, “je voudrais me servir de 
termes trés modérés—qu’elle n’est pas bonne.’”’ He then points 
out the fundamental defects of the work, to explain his conviction 
that the only way to improve this Grammar would be to make an- 
other one, according to a different method.t A summary of this 
demonstration should suffice to ruin the authority of the Gram- 
maire de l’ Académie. 

(1) The examples are fabricated and not based on observations 
of usage. (2) The plan is badly proportioned, 59 pages devoted to 
conjugation alone. ‘‘Les lacunes sont énormes et innombrables. 
Presque aucune des questions essentielles n’est étudiée. Le public 
attendait du Concile un Traité du Dogme, on lui donne un pauvre 
petit catéchisme, rédigé par un sous-diacre avec une légéreté 
inouie, ot pullulent les plus graves hérésies.”” (3) Retrograde 
tendencies instead of conservatism, ressuscitating the imperfect 
subjunctive instead of defending the merits of this mood, etc. (4) 
Ignorance of grammar, leading to the confusion of moods and 
tenses, letters and sounds (invention of a “‘voix pronominale’’). 
(5) No historical perspective. (6) No psychology: ‘‘Le mot d’an- 
alogie n’a pas, je crois, été prononcé dans tout ce livre.” (7) No 
explanations given even for the real rules. (8) Reliance on “la 
logique, qui n’explique presque jamais rien. De 14 l’emploi per- 
pétuel de cette méthode de sous-entendus ...la doctrine des 
additions mentales, e.g., p. 212: Il arrive méme que, dans la langue 
courante, la proposition principale soit entiérement sous-entendue, 
quand ce qu’elle devrait énoncer résulte si évidemment de la propo- 
sition subordonnée que |’exprimer en toutes lettres devient inutile: 
Hélas! si j’avais pu savoir! Dire que nous nous sommes donné tant 
de mal!” Brunot observes: ‘‘Ici je me sens vraiment humilié; je ne 
découvre pas du tout ce que la principale devrait énoncer, et qui 
résulte si ‘évidemment’ de la subordonnée. Pour le premier ex- 
emple: Hélas, si j’avais pu savoir, j’hésite entre: j’aurais mis ma 
cravate neuve, ou: je me serais suicidé. Mais pour la seconde, je ne 
trouve absolument rien.’’ (9) Gravest defect of all, the Grammaire 
de l’ Académie is based upon deduction and not upon usage: “‘Ainsi 
les possessifs marquent la possession, leur nom les y oblige; il n’a 
qu’a tirer de ce nom leurs emplois et 4 expliquer: sauf votre respect, 


‘ Though no revised edition has been announced, grosser errors have been 
silently corrected in the later printings. 
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comme on pourra. Les indéfinis désignent d’une facon indéfinie, 
indeterminée. Méme, qui est de la classe, sera donc assimilé a 
quelque. Le rapport d’identité sera compté dans les moyens d’in- 
détermination!”’ 

Professor Brunot, asked by M. F. Lefévre (Nouvelles littéraires 
for July 16) how mistakes as curious as those which he pointed 
out could have been made, replied: “‘Je ne veux incriminer per- 
sonne ni faire retomber la faute sur un académicien ou sur un 
auxilaire; que le coupable soit celui-ci ou celui-la, cela n’a aucune 
importance. La lecgon qui se dégage de cette aventure est la sui- 
vante: on ne s’improvise pas grammairien, méme si l’on veut faire 
un simple ouvrage de vulgarisation.”’ 

The following epigram, addressed to Abel Hermant by one of 
his fellow Academicians, appeared in the Journal de Genéve for 
July 28. It makes an allusion to the fact that the Grammaire and 
Xavier both declare that rien does not mean néant, as stated in the 
Dictionnaire de l’ Académie: 

L’Académie endosse une Grammaire 

Ou voici, par vos soins, condamnés sans appel 
Le bon sens, la coutume et son Dictionnaire. 
Est-il rien de plus noir que votre astuce, Abel? 


WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 
Stanford University 








MORTALITY OF MODERN LANGUAGE STUDENTS: 
ITS CAUSES AND PREVENTION* 


(Author’s summary.—In this investigation we have aimed to present a clinical study 
of the causes of scholarship mortality in modern languages and its prevention by a 
more scientific procedure. Our findings warrant our recommending the use of in 
telligence, placement, and achievement tests, personal guidance, grouping into 
upper and lower sections, the employment of a method with attainable objectives, 
small beginning classes and larger succeeding ones, and the sifting, winnowing, and 


rewarding of teachers. ) 


GENERAL SURVEY OF RECENT STUDENT MORTALITY IN VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS AT THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LEVELS 


UST as the expert insurance man can estimate with reasonable 

certainty the probable length of life of a group of prospective 
policy holders once he has obtained definite facts about their 
family, profession, and physical condition, so can the trained educa- 
tor foretell the probable mortality in scholastic achievement of 
groups of students once he possesses dependable records about 
their home life, habits, aptitude, academic training, and char- 
acter. While these estimates do not always hold true for indi- 
viduals, they do hold more and more true for groups and as the 
science of medicine and that of education advance the reliability 
of their forecasting for both groups and individuals becomes more 
accurate. As we all know, the instinct of self-preservation is the 
first law of nature and while it does not always bring out the nob- 
lest qualities it is operating in the field of education as in that of 
medicine. Whether we would have it so or not, it is the old struggle 
of the survival of the fittest. In the present paper, as the title 
indicates, it is intended to show how this law operates in modern 
languages and how we teachers are involved in it. 

We shall first set forth the general situation in the educational 
field, next our own condition and its possible causes, and finally 
the remedial measures that may be taken. 

Many studies have been made on the subject of student 
failures. The theme is as old as the history of the institutions with 

* Paper read in part at the annual meeting of the Association of Modern 
Foreign Language Teachers of the Central West and South held in the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, March 13, 14, 1931. 
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which it is commonly connected. We shall take time to consider the 
results of a few general cases to demonstrate their direct bearing 
on our problem. Paul L. Vogt in his ‘‘Why Students Fail’’ in 
School and Society for December 21, 1929, points out that 561 out of 
4918 students failed in two or more subjects in the University of 
Oklahoma in 1927-28 and that over 75 per cent of these were 
freshmen and sophomores. Of the failures 474 were men and 87 
were women. After examining the rank or size of the high schools 
furnishing these students, their records in English, the difference 
between elective and required work, fraternity and sorority affilia- 
tions, and the contrary, the author feels unable to attribute the 
mortality to these factors and concludes that apparently the failure 
of students is a process of weeding out in the lower grades those who 
for one reason or another are not fitted to meet the requirements of 
college training. The writer further learned that the percentage of 
failures ranged from 1.3 per cent to 30.8 per cent in different de- 
partments and after studying the students’ previous training, 
personality, attitude, and reaction he makes the following con- 
structive criticism: “If a careful check could be made of the teach- 
ing staff, looking to a correction of unfairness in grading, if courses 
could be harmonized as to requirements for passing, and if extra- 
curricular activities of the institution could be so organized that 
the time of the student for at least the first semester of college life 
would not be diverted from class work, the number of educational 
tragedies among young people due to failure would be very greatly 
reduced.” 

In regard to the causes of failures in high school the School 
Review for December, 1928, quoting the New York Sun gives the 
following list: ‘Here are the causes of failure as presented in vari- 
ous educational reports recently published: (1) Irregularity of at- 
tendance. (2) Neglect to make up work. (3) Poor preparation of 
daily work. (4) Poor foundation for term’s work. (5) Wasting 
time—lack of seriousness of purpose. (6) Too many subjects on 
program. (7) Poor health. (8) Home worries. (9) Timidity and 
self-consciousness (shown) in lack of power to express ideas. (10) 
Lack of concentration. (11) Studies too difficult. (12) Wrong 
course—Is the student doing the work she rather would not do? 
(13) Failure to ask questions which would clear up difficulties. (14) 
Varying degrees of maturity in the same recitation class. 
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The following are the principal causes of failure from the Julia 
Richman High School students of New York: (1) Ignorance of 
methods of attacking different subjects. (2) Dislike of school— 
forced by parents to stay. (3) Poor physical conditions of class- 
rooms, light, etc. (4) Too much home work, especially written. (5) 
Difficulty in concentration at home because of noise and improper 
study conditions. (6) Too much diversion and late hours, especially 
in upper terms. (7) Acquire ‘failure complex.’ (8) Cramming. 
(9) Copying home work. (10) Dislike of teacher. (11) Poor teach- 
ing—sarcasm, partiality, digression from subject, too many sub- 
stitutes, etc. (12) ‘Cutting.’”’ 

To learn how the teacher contributes to this slump in student 
achievement, R. S. Gilchrist made a survey of the questionnaire 
type and presented the results of his inquiry in the School Review 
for February, 1931, under the title, “Inadequacy of Training of 
Secondary School Teachers and Principals.’’ We reproduce here 
his summary. 

1. The items in which 233 secondary school teachers and principals feel most 
inadequately trained are ‘Teaching pupils how to study,” “Extra-curriculum activi- 
ties,’ “Supervising study of pupils,’ ‘Educational and vocational guidance,” 


“Methods of improving written examinations,’ and “Use of the results of tests.” 


2. The graduates of colleges of liberal arts feel their inadequacy of training most 
in the division of tests and measurements. They ranked educational psychology 
as the division in which they feel least adequately trained. 

3. The graduates of teachers’ colleges feel that they are most inadequately 
trained in the division of principles and organization of secondary education 
Methods of teaching in the high school and tests and measurements were ranked 
second and third respectively by this group. 

4. Psychology of the secondary school is the division in which the principals 
feel most inadequately trained. Tests and measurements and methods of teaching 
in the high school were ranked second and third by the principals. 


A study of the Twenty-Ninth Annual Report of the College 
Entrance Board reveals the following mortality in the case of 
nearly 56,000 of their examinations, termed Plan A Books, for 
June, 1929: 42 per cent of the candidates in English, 43 per cent of 
those in History, 30 per cent in Mathematics, 34 per cent in 
Science, and 32 per cent in French, German, and Spanish received 
a rating of less than 60 per cent on their papers. The combined re- 
cords of modern language students in the first two years’ work in 
the University of Texas, the University of Minnesota, the Univer- 
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sity of Wisconsin, and Harvard University parallel this display 
of unsuccessful achievement, which illustrates that we are sufier- 
ing from a malady that is neither local nor peculiarly linguistic 
but rather national in scope and social and pedagogical in nature.! 
It is a condition of affairs that is challenging alike to parents, 
teachers, educational leaders, taxpayers, and philanthropists of 
the country, for it is baffling in its waste of time, money, and effort. 
We shall now focus our attention on the problem as it presents it- 
self at the University of Wisconsin. 


II 


A CLINICAL STUDY OF STUDENT FAILURE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

In 1920 President Birge of Wisconsin inaugurated the plan of 
“troublemen”’ in the departments of Chemistry, Romance Lan- 
guages, and English and continued the plan for four years. This 
was an organized attempt to study the causes and the possible 
prevention of student mortality in scholarship. All of the “trouble- 
men” were experienced instructors and were relieved of some of their 
teaching load to compensate for the time spent in the interviews 
with the students. All of the latter who at the end of the first 
month were receiving Poor, Conditional, or Fail marks had to have 
a conference with their instructors, who in turn made a written 
report of all such cases to the “troublemen’’. Each of these reports 
together with another one made out by the “troubleman” after his 
conference constituted a ‘‘dossier’ for the student involved. The 
“troubleman” acted in loco parentis or as an assistant dean, chang- 
ing a student’s section if it seemed a case of maladjustment between 
student and instructor; he sometimes recommended to the dean 
that the student be made to drop either a subject or some of his 
outside work or his extra-curricular activities; if the student seemed 
subnormal the specialists in psychiatry could be consulted and the 
student examined (such cases were rare); in case the student 
seemed hopelessly lazy or dull, the recommendation that he be 
dropped would be sent to the executive committee of the faculty 


! Blanchard Perley Steeves, Status of Modern Foreign Languages in the Ameri- 


can High School and College. Unpublished doctor’s thesis, University of Washington, 
1927, 
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for action; often a friendly piece of advice on methods of study and 
concentration was given; at other times a tutor would be recom- 
mended and engaged; in practically all instances the student was 
given an extension of time to show improvement and frequently 
suggestions were made to the instructors. At the end of the semes- 
ter the “troublemen”’ were called in by the dean to act as a council in 
the disposal of cases. In the four years that the plan was tried out 
it is estimated that over eight thousand interviews were held by 
the “troublemen,”’ chiefly in the departments of English and Ro- 
mance Languages, most of which were duplicated by the instruc- 
tors and advisers of the youths concerned. 

The following conclusions of the “‘troublemen,”’ based on over 
8000 interviews with students doing poor work at Wisconsin for 
1920-1924 in the above-mentioned departments, summarize the 
pros and cons of the experiment to discover the cause and cure of 
student mortality. First of all it was unanimously agreed that 
there was a group intellectually unfit to undertake and complete 
a four years’ college course. It is probably safe to estimate this 
number to comprise 20 per cent of those interviewed. A frank and 
fearless judgment of the probable inability of these students to 
carry on higher studies based on their total high school scholastic 
record supplemented by intelligence and attainment tests would 
have saved the time, money, pride, and discouragement of parents, 
students, and teachers concerned with this group. Studies by Dean 
Johnston of Minnesota,? F. O. Holt and V. A. C. Henmon of the 
Bureau of Guidance and Records of Wisconsin,’ to mention only 
a few of the outstanding ones, would sustain this estimate. 

Next came the group of loafers, floaters, drifters, and aimless 
bohemians. A careful scrutiny of their scholastic record as well as 
their conduct would have saved another 20 per cent from the toils 
of the exacting college instructor and the heavy hand of the dean. 
It may be that personal guidance such as that recently conducted 
by Dean Jones at Iowa‘ or by our present freshmen councillors 


2 J. B. Johnston, The Liberal College in Changing Society. New York and Lon- 
don: The Century Co., 1930. 

3V. A.C. Henmon and F. O. Holt, A Report on the Administration of Scholastic 
A ptitude Tests to 34,000 High School Seniors in Wisconsin in 1929 and 1930. The 
Bureau of Guidance and Records of the University of Wisconsin, June, 1931. 

4L. Jones, “Personal Service and Freshman Scholarship,” The Educational 
Record, Jan. 1931. 
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would have staved off some of these fatalities more effectively than 
our “‘troublemen’’, but this is conjectural. 

A third group was made up of those who were obliged to earn 
all or part of their way through college. This probably accounted 
for another 20 per cent of the students doing unsatisfactory work. 
In spite of surveys like that of Reeves and Russell carried on in 
six institutions and set forth in The Journal of Higher Education 
(vol. 1, no. 2), which establishes that the average college student’s 
working load ranges for each hour of credit from 2.2 to 2.7 hours 
including time in and out of the lecture room or laboratory, or 
approximately 42 hours per week, and notwithstanding the en- 
couraging findings of Dr. J. G. Umstattd of the University of Minn- 
esota (see Christian Science Monitor for February 10, 1931), 
which demonstrate that self-support in the case of nearly 450 
juniors and seniors is not a primary cause of poor marks, there 
seemed to be positive evidence at Wisconsin that only the student 
of superior scholastic ability and physical strength could carry on 
successfully full college courses and work at the same time in the 
freshman and sophomore years. The remedy here was reduced 
schedules and scholarships and loans. The latter were and still are 
woefully below the students’ needs. 

Those who were vocationally maladjusted constituted the 
fourth group and were responsible no doubt for another 20 per 
cent of the poor, conditioned, and failing students. We include in 
this category those whose extra-curricular activities and interests 
were such that they jeopardized not only their scholastic record 
but often their academic career. The number of those who believe 
that they heard the small voice of the Lord calling them to the 
ministry, teaching, law, medicine, business, industry, farming, and 
what-not is both astounding and baffling. The world is full of such 
misfits and colleges have a liberal sprinkling of these triangular 
people in circular jobs. The “‘troublemen’’, while not being omniscient 
and omnipotent, sensed many of these cases and advised as best 
they could. While prognosis and aptitude tests as well as vocational 
guidance are in their infancy, still we may take advantage of them 
cautiously and do some constructive work along these lines. When 
we learn from the state-wide administration of the American 
Council Psychological Examination in 1929 to Wisconsin high 
school seniors who expressed their occupational choices that the 
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median scores of 716 of those expecting to be journalists, chemists, 
and lawyers ranged from 72 to 81, we may feel hopeful about these 
professions; but when by the same token we discover that 3687 of 
them with a percentile rank of 50 plan on being teachers and tha 
268 of them with a percentile rank of 49 count on being doctors 
and druggists we cannot refrain from exclaiming, Heaven forbid! 
The fifth and last group of unsatisfactory students interviewed 
were victims of poor instruction in both school and college. One of 
the naive traits of teachers is that they almost universally believe 
that they are excellent craftsmen, that like Rousseau’s hypothe- 
tical man, they are born good. One of the most tantalizing prob- 
lems of administrative officers at both the secondary and higher 
levels has to do with the selection and maintenance of strong 
teaching staffs; but more of this later and its bearing on our 


subject. 


Ill 


PRINCIPAL RESULTS OF THE ‘“‘TROUBLEMAN”’ 
EXPERIMENT AT WISCONSIN 


What were some of the principal results of this experiment 
with “troublemen” at Wisconsin? Before answering this question 
it ought to be stated that we have at our university the system of 
accredited schools common to practically all state institutions. 
The function of the committee in charge of this system is to visit 
the schools of the state from time to time to pass on their equip- 
ment, the effectiveness of their students and teachers, to provide 
bulletins or outlines of courses, and to recommend teachers for 
vacancies, mostly the product of our own institution. 

Probably the most encouraging improvement can be seen in 
English, where the number of sub-freshmen in the subject has 
gradually decreased from 17 per cent of the total registrants in 
1911 to 4 per cent in 1930. This splendid achievement can be 
ascribed to better secondary instruction in the subject, to bulletins 
and reports by members of the English department, making clear 
the minimum requirements for admission to the Freshman courses, 
and also to the objective language test administered in the fall of 
1928, 1929, and 1930, which is part of the orientation plan insti- 
tuted by the Bureau of Guidance and Research three years ago. 
We shall omit the chemistry report here and turn our attention 
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to that of the Romance Languages for which we have complete rec- 
ords. The most conspicuous change and improvement made here 
was the formation of upper and lower group students in the first 
three years’ work of French based on the final term marks. This 
plan in effect was simply to segregate the students at the end of 
first, second, third, and fourth semesters with final grades of A and 
B into star or upper group sections, placing the others in lower 
group sections. While no modifications in the minimum require- 
ments for the first two years have been made, it has been under- 
stood that more oral and aural instruction in the better sections 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF DROPS AND GRADES OF THE 








THI Frrst Four SEMESTERS OF 
FRENCH FOR THE Decape, 1919-1929. IN ComPILING THE STATISTICS BELOW 
THE PERCENTAGE OF GRADES OF EXCELLENT, Goop, Farr, Poor, CoNpDITION, 
FAILURE (INCLUDING THOSE DROPPED WITH A FAILURE), AND INCOMPLETE, WAS 
BASED ON THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS LESS THE AUDITORS 
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| 
No. Drop Ex. Good| Fair | Poor | Con.| Fld. | Inc. 
oe 
French 1a (1 sem.) | 








| 10.7] 7.7 | 22.2) 28.2} 20. 5) 8. 8.5 | 8.2 | 3.6 
French 1b (2sem.) | 5472] 6.2) 6.8 | 22.6) 33.4] 22.9] 7.1 | 3.8 | 2.9 
French 10a (3 sem.) | 5881} 4.5) 8.6 | 27.4] 32.9] 19. 2 5.0 | 3.7 | 2.7 
French 10b (4 sem.) | $281) 5.3) 9.5 | 31.4) 34.6] 16.8] 3.0 | 2.3 | 1.5 





should be given, while stress on rapid reading and translation 
should be carried on in the third year lower group sections in con- 
trast with an emphasis laid on an elementary survey of literature 
in the third year upper group. (Beginning with the present acad- 
emic year all students expecting to elect advanced courses in 
literature must take the elementary course in literature as a pre- 
requisite.) This scheme made for decidedly more effective teaching 
all along the line, even if the mortality of student scholarship did 
not show any marked change. Table 1 gives the summary of grades 
of the first four semesters of French for the decade 1919-1929, 
What is interesting for us to note is the gradual increase of ex- 
cellent, good, and fair marks and the gradual decrease of poor, 
conditional, fail, and incompletes from semester to semester. For 
example, the excellents mount from 7.7 per cent to 9.5 per cent 
and the fails decrease from 8.2 per cent to 2.3 per cent. An in- 
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spection of Table m reveals the same selective principle operating 
in Spanish from semester to semester, where the excellents rise 
from 9.3 per cent to 12.8 per cent and fails go down from 17.5 per 
cent to 2.3 per cent. An examination of Table 1m enables us to 
compare four different periods of first semester French: the first 
covers the year preceding the experiment with the “‘troublemen”’; the 
second includes the years devoted to the experiment above; the 


TABLE II 
THE PERCENTAGE OF Drops AND GRADES OF THE First FouR SEMESTERS OF 
SPANISH FOR THE DeEcaApDE, 1919-1929. THe SAME SysTEM WAS USED 
AS FOR THE FRENCH 





| ee | 
No. Drop Ex. | Good Fair | Poor | Con.| Fld. | Inc 
| | 
Spanish 1a (1 sem.) | 7259) 11.6 9.32 20.4} 29.1] 18.7] 2.1 | 17.5) 2.0 
Spanish 1b (2 sem.) | 5392) 6.5) 8.0} 21. 0 33. 6 22.1) 3.5] 8.9) 2.3 
Spanish 10a (3 sem.) | 3273) 4.2 10.6) 31.3) 34. 5} 15.1) 2.4) 3.2) 1.3 
Spanish 10b (4 sem.) | 2623) 2.6) 12.8 oy 34.9) 11.1) 2.2 | 2.4 1:3 
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TABLE ITI 
THE PERCENTAGE OF DROPS AND GRADES OF FRENCH la, I.E., Frrst SEMESTER 
FRENCH IN Four Groups: First, FoR 1919-1920, AFTER THE WAR GROUP; SECOND, 
FOR 1920-1924, THE “TROUBLEMAN”’ Group; THIRD, FOR 1924-1929, 
THE INTERIM Group; FourtH, 1929-1931, THE “READING”? GROUP 
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French la, 1919-20 901) 10.9) 20. 6 8.7 | 8.7 | 4.0 





7.4] 21.9] 27.5 
French 1a, 1920-24 | 2434) 10.9! 7.9] 23.6 29.6 20.1] 8.6 6.5 | 3.2 
French 1a, 1924-29 | 3178) 10.6, 7.6) 21.1] 27.2) 21.0) 8 “el 9.6 | 3.9 
French 1a, 1929-31 373) 9.2| 11.8) 32.0) 27.4| 12.6 9] 7. 7.5 | 3.3 
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third comprises the years following the “troubleman”’ experiment, 


with the upper and lower groups operating above first semester 
work and motivating it; and the last group is called the “reading” 
group because we have been stressing this method the past three 
semesters, not including an earlier tryout of this method in 1924- 
25 and again in 1927-28, an account of which appears in The 
French Review for January, 1931. 

If we now scrutinize the distribution of grades in these four dif- 
ferent periods, we find no marked changes except in the last; here 
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the percentage of those who pass is about 84 compared with 79 for 
the preceding decade with an obvious improvement in the excel- 
lents and goods. 

Let us now turn to Charts 1 and um which illustrate by means 
of frequency polygons the distribution of percentages of grades in 
the first four semesters of French and Spanish at Wisconsin for the 





decade 1919-1929. These polygons present graphically the facts 
set forth in Tables 1 and m and show a pronounced tendency to 
skew towards A’s and B’s as we advance from semester to semester. 
This is what should be expected from normality curves and from 
the selective principle that should be operating at these different 
levels. Were we to superimpose on the French chart a polygon 
showing the results of the reading method for 1929-31 summarized 
above, we should have a skew resembling more that of either the 
third or the fourth semester work than that of the first or the sec- 
ond semester work. Now if we could prove that the normality 
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curve were as infallible as certain chemical or physical laws, we 
should be sorely perplexed about making this new frequency poly- 
gon conform with that of the first semester for 1919-1929. We 
shall of course make no such attempt here, but rather simply an- 
alyze the results of our experiment to learn what light it might 
throw on the problem before us. 





It can be demonstrated that the difference in grades between 
the eclectic method as generally represented in Table m1 by the 
first three groups and the reading method as represented in the 
same table by the fourth group, in favor of the latter from the 
mortality point of view, is not due to chance. The method out- 
lined in Fischer’s Statistical Methods for Research Workers (Second 
Edition [Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd, 1928], pp. 
82-91) was applied in order to find the probability that the varia- 
tions in the distribution of grades were due to chance. This method 
yielded a value for X* of 120,356. This value is beyond the limits 
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of Pearson’s Tables but it can be stated that the value for p (prob- 
ability) is less than one in ten thousand. Hence, the difference be- 
tween the observed frequency of grades and the expected fre- 
quency based respectively on ten years’ experience with the eclec- 
tic method and one year with the reading method is so great that 
it can be attributed with the highest probability to the difference 
of method inasmuch as the average intelligence of students, the 
average teaching efficiency, and other factors conditioning results, 
upon examination, appear to be approximately the same in both 
groups. We shall attempt to throw more light on this problem in 
the following section. 


IV 


BEARING OF METHOD ON THE PROBLEM OF 
STUDENT SCHOLARSHIP MORTALITY 


From our classification of the most usual causes of scholarship 
mortality among students, such as intellectual unfitness, loafing, 
vocational maladjustment, economic difficulty, and poor instruc- 
tion, it is evident that the modern language teachers, while liable 
in a degree for the general situation, are less responsible for it than 
for their special field. It is particularly from this latter point of 
view that we wish to consider the problem and we shall use as 
much as possible experimental data to learn what light they may 
throw on the question. First of all, let us consider the findings at 
Wisconsin in regard to the effect of objectives and method on 
mortality in beginning French. In a group of over 400 students in 
first semester French for 1930-1931 we used the Eddy series (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press) which stresses the reading or compre- 
hension method. If we compare the distribution of class grades, 
departmental examinations, and term marks in this group of 20 
sections (see Table rv A, B, C) we obtain the following information 
in regard to the differences that obtain in three ways of grading 
students: 








A’s B’s C’s D’s E’s F’s | Total 





Class Grades 76 171 89 43 20 5 404 
Dept. Exam. 18 65 85 75 80 81 404 
Final Grades 49 136 122 56 17 24 404 
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As it was thought by the first semester instructors that there 
were too many high class-grades for the semester’s work it was 
decided by the committee in charge to construct and administer a 
very thorough and comprehensive objective test based on the 


TABLE IV 
A 


DISTRIBUTION OF CLASS AVERAGES IN FRENCH la JANUARY, 1931 



































No. of ? 
Instructor Sian A’s B’s C's D’s E’s F’s 
IIII 20 4 8 6 2 
JJ 22 8 10 3 1 
JJ 16 3 8 4 1 
KKKK 20 6 10 2 2 
KKKK 24 7 12 § 
Q 23 4 14 4 1 
U 20 3 8 4 + 1 
OOOO 19 5 2 3 9 
LLLL 20 4 11 3 2 
PPPP 20 10 5 2 1 1 1 
QE0Q a3 2 6 8 2 5 
DDD 19 3 11 a 1 1 
SSSS 22 1 7 3 8 3 
SSSS 15 3 6 2 2 2 
SSSS 18 1 9 6 2 
FEas 22 4 9 3 1 4 1 
UUUU 17 5 7 3 2 
VVVV 20 1 9 10 
WWWwWw 21 9 9 3 
HHHH 23 2 10 6 3 2 
404 76 | 171 | 89 43 20 5 








term’s program. As this test, which proved to have a reliability 
coefficient of .87 without the stepping-up process of the Spearman- 
Brown formula, was judged to be too severe, the committee in 
charge decided to weight the teachers’ estimate or class grade three 
and the final or departmental examination one; the usual propor- 
tion is two to one. The term marks, to which your attention has 
been called above in the discussion of the frequency polygons, re- 
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sulted in a pronounced skew towards high marks. We shall take 
up the justification and significance of this below. 

Shortly before giving the final departmental examination to 
our first semester French classes, in order to have an outside cri- 


TABLE IV 
B 


DISTRIBUTION OF FINAL EXAM GRADES IN FRENCH 1a JANUARY, 1931 
































No. of ; : ; ‘ ’ , 
Instructor Sita A’s B’s C’s D’s E’s F’s 
III 20 5 6 3 4 2 
WJ 22 2 6 5 2 4 3 
JIJJ 16 1 4 3 3 2 3 
KKKK 20 1 4 4 6 4 1 
KKKK 24 2 5 7 4 6 
Q 23 1 7 8 4 3 
U 20 6 5 2 5 2 
OOOO 19 1 3 4 2 6 3S 
LLLL 20 3 4 3 7 3 
PPPP 20 1 6 2 3 8 
QQ00 23 1 4 7 3 6 
DDD 19 1 3 8 1 6 
SSSS 22 1 5 1 6 9 
SSSS 15 1 2 2 1 4 5 
SSSS 18 1 3 2 5 7 
TTTT 22 3 6 3 5 5 
UUUU 17 3 2 4 1 6 1 
VVVV 20 2 3 3 3 5 4 
WWWwWw 21 4 5 5 1 6 
HHHH 23 2 6 2 5 4 4 

404 18 | 65 | 85 75 80 81 











terion of our results we administered to these same sections the 
A. C. Alpha French Test, substituting the A. C. French Grammar 
Test-Selection Type for the Coleman Grammar Test and omitting 
the composition part as the students had had practically no Eng- 
lish-French exercises. In Table v we have a comparison of the 
medians and means of the vocabulary part obtained in these 20 
sections together with those secured from 5 similar sections last 
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year, and 3 last summer. It will be noted that the medians range 
from 22.2 to 33.5, all sections being higher than the national norm 
except four. It is to be observed also that the June, August, and 
January results are also higher than the national norms. 





























TABLE IV 
8s 
DISTRIBUTION OF FINAL GRADES IN FRENCH la JANUARY, 1931 
No. of 7 
Instructor , . A’s B’s Cs D’s E’s F’s 
students 

III 20 3 : 6 4 
JJ 22 5 9 5 2 1 
JJ 16 1 7 5 2 1 
KKKK 20 5 7 5 3 
KKKK 24 5 13 4 2 
Q 23 3 9 8 2 1 
U 20 2 8 5 4 1 
0000 19 4 3 3 6 3 
LLLL 20 3 5 10 1 1 
PPPP 20 4 7 3 2 
QQQ00 23 4 42 1 3 3 
DDD 19 10 5 2 1 1 
SSSS 22 5 6 4 4 3 
SSSS 15 2 3 4 3 1 2 
SSSS 18 1 3 9 4 1 
Trit 22 4 7 5 1 5 
UUUU 17 4 5 5 3 
VVVV 20 1 5 10 4 
WWWwWw 21 10 5 3 3 
HHHH 23 2 9 6 2 1 3 

| 404 | 49 136 122 56 17 24 

















If we now examine the grammar results for these same sections 
(see Table v1) we learn that the range is from 19 to 35 and that 
the medians for the different classes are individually and collec- 
tively below the national norm. While this was disappointing to 
some of us, it was to be expected from our earlier experiments, 
which prove rather conclusively that we obtain results in certain 
language traits in proportion to our stress of them in class work, 
other things being equal. 
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TABLE V 
COMPARISON OF MEDIANS AND MEANS OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE A. C. 
ALPHA FRENCH TEST—ForM A IN TWENTY-EIGHT SECTIONS OF FRENCH la 
June, 1930, Aucust, 1930, AND JANUARY, 1931—WITH THE NATIONAL 
MEANS AND MEDIANS 


Vocabulary Part 














Instructor Medians Means Number 
J 33.5 33.5 13 
RRRR 32.0 32.6 8 
Ws 31.3 31.4 23 
R 31.0 31.5 10 
NNNN 30.8 30.5 25 
U 30.5 29.7 20 
KKKK 30.3 29.8 . 24 
KKKK 30.0 29.4 19 
UUUU 29.0 28.7 18 
Wi 27.5 28.4 16 
TTTT 7S 28.3 19 
WWWW 27.3 27.2 21 
QO 26.8 26.3 23 
DDD 26.8 26.0 19 
SSSS 26.5 26.9 15 
VVVV 26.5 26.9 21 
QQQQ 26.3 26.6 20 
SSSS 26.3 26.4 16 
LELL 26.0 26.5 19 
III 26.0 25.8 19 
OOOO 25.0 25.8 20 
HHHH 24.2 24.4 23 
PPPP 24.2 23.9 21 
MMMM 24.0 23.1 16 
HHH 23.2 23.7 23 
JJ 23.4 22.6 13 
SSSS 22.5 23.1 20 
Q 22.2 22.6 15 
All classes at Wis. 26.9 27.1 519 
National 23.8 24.0 389 
June, 1930 24.2 24.5 92 
August, 1930 32.4 32.1 31 
January, 1931 an.8 27.6 396 




















If we turn our attention now to the results in the silent reading 
part, see Table vu, we discover something more encouraging be- 


TABLE VI 


American Council French Grammar-Selection 








Instructor Medians | Means 
JIJJ 35.0 33.2 
RRRR 34.0 34.8 
U 33.7 33.2 
NNNN 33.0 33.4 
JJJJ 32.5 32.9 
Tris 32.0 31.9 
R 30.0 31.2 
MMMM 30.0 29.0 
JJ 29.6 28.6 
Q 29.4 29.2 
VVVV 29.0 28.2 
Q 28.8 98.2 
UUUU 28.0 29.8 
J 28.0 28.4 
HHHH 28.0 29.2 
SSSS 28.0 28.2 
HHH 28.0 28.0 
KKKK 28.0 26.9 
PPPP 21.2 27.9 
LLLL 26.5 27.5 
OOOO 26.0 26.1 
WWWWw 26.0 i 
SSSS 25.0 26.5 
KKKK 25.0 38:7 
SSSS 24.0 24.5 
III 24.0 23.9 
DDD 22.4 22.9 
QQ0Q 19.0 21. 
All classes at Wis. ye 28.5 
National 36.4 36.0 
June, 1930 29.8 29.4 
August, 1930 29.6 29.4 
January, 1931 Pe 28.1 
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Number 


16 

g 
20 
25 
23 
19 
10 
16 


24 
20 
19 
19 
20 
521 
1568 
92 


3 
398 











cause they reveal that we have been attaining one of our principal 
goals if not our main objective, in language learning, namely, 
comprehension, which we are not forgetting, is not quite the same 
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as translation. Here the medians range from 11.5 to 17.4, all but 
four being above the national norms; the lowest class is only 8 


TABLE VII 
Silent Reading Part 


| 











Instructor Medians Means Number 
TET 17.4 16.3 19 
VVVV 16.1 iS.7 21 
UUUU 16.0 15.6 18 
NNNN 15.7 15.6 25 
KKKK 15.5 15.4 24 
PPPP 15.3 14.5 21 
DDD 15.1 14.5 19 
RRRR 15.0 15.2 8 
VWWww 14.9 14.6 21 
Wy 14.8 14.9 23 
Lis3. 14.6 14.4 19 
Q 14.0 14.4 15 
JIJJ 14.0 13.9 16 
Ill 13.9 a3.7 19 
SSSS 13.8 14.6 15 
HHHH 13.6 13.4 23 
R 5 14.5 10 
J 13:5 13.6 13 
Q 13.5 13.5 23 
OOOO 13.5 13.3 20 
U 13.3 12.6 19 
QQE0 13.3 14.0 20 
HHH 13.0 13.4 21 
JJ 12.8 12.8 16 
SSSS 2:5 12.4 16 
SSSS 12.3 12.3 20 
KKKK 2.3 ‘2.2 19 
MMMM ‘2.5 11.6 16 
All classes at Wis. 13.4 13.5 516 
National 12.5 12.0 299 
June, 1930 13.4 13.5 90 
August, 1930 13.9 14.3 31 
January, 1931 14.0 14.3 395 





per cent below the norm, while the highest is 38 per cent above the 
norm; eight of the highest are 20 per cent or more above the norm. 
The distribution of the composite percentile ranks on a five- 
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point scale made on the A. C. Alpha French Test-Form A (with 
the reservations above) administered to the 20 sections of begin- 
ning French in January, 1931, is presented in Table vii. According 


TABLE VIII 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE COMPOSITE PERCENTILE RANKS ON A FIVE-POINT SCALE 
MADE ON THE A. C. ALPHA FRENCH TEST—Form A (CHEYDLEUR GRAMMAR 
SUBSTITUTED FOR COLEMAN GRAMMAR, AND COMPOSITION OMITTED) ADMIN- 
ISTERED TO FRENCH la (1 SEM.) AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, JANUARY, 1931 








Composite Percentile Ranks 











Instructor | 100-94 | 93-70 | 69-32 | 31-8, 7-0 | Number 
ITI 2 14 3 19 
JJ 1 9 11 2 23 
JIJJ 5 9 2 16 
KKKK 2 13 4 19 
KKKK 8 14 2 24 
Q 10 12 1 23 
U 8 8 3 19 
LLLL 3 15 1 19 
0000 14 6 20 
PPPP 4 15 2 21 
QEQQ 3 16 5 24 
DDD 1 16 2 19 
SSSS 4 7 8 19 
SSSS 1 2 10 2 15 
SSSS 1 8 7 16 
My gy 1 7 9 1 18 
UUUU 1 6 10 1 18 
VVVV 6 13 2 21 
WWWW 4 15 2 21 
HHHH 3 15 5 23 

No. of Cases 4 88 244 61 397 
Percent of Cases 1.0 ro 61.5 15.4 100.0 




















to this table there were 1 per cent A’s, 22.2 per cent B’s, 61.5 per 
cent C’s, 15.4 per cent D’s, and no E’s; from the mortality point 
of view this is a better distribution than that made by 95 two- 
semester entrants who took the A. C. Alpha French Test Septem- 
ber, 1928, and in September, 1930, or by our first semester stu- 
dents in previous years who were generally taught by the eclectic 
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method. While there are other implications involved such as the 
level of student intelligence and teacher efficiency, the principal 
difference arises, it seems to us, from the difference of stress on 
grammar and composition, in other words, from the difference of 
our objectives and methods. This conclusion appears inescapable. 
Nor have we overlooked the fact that these objective tests do not 
pretend to measure oral and aural ability except as they do so 
indirectly. Studies have been carried on at Illinois, Ohio State, 
Wisconsin, and in Canada which tend to show that oral and aural 
abilities do not correlate as highly with other linguistic traits as 
could be desired. It should be said also in passing that constant 
practice in pronunciation is given in the first year’s work at Wis- 
consin and this is tested by the dictaphone and trained phoneti- 
cians and graded as part of the final examination. A further illus- 
tration of the effect of method on achievement in French may be 
found in an earlier study of the present writer in his “Results and 
Significance of the New Type of Modern Language Tests,”’ where 
evidence is set forth to show the downward effect of the direct 
method on marks in so far as grammar is concerned.® 


V 
EFFECTIVENESS OF INSTRUCTION AS SHOWN BY 
STUDENT RESULTS 

Method is so closely connected with teaching success and stu- 
dent scholarship that we shall next consider rating of instructors 
from an objective point of view. We would not have it understood 
by this statistical treatment of the question that we think the 
spiritual and intellectual contributions of an instructor can be 
measured with a yardstick. However, we are heartily in accord 
with the author of Ecclesiastes when he declared ‘‘Whatsoever thy 
hand findest to do, do it with thy might.’’ We modern language 
teachers owe it to ourselves and to our students to teach our sub- 
jects with all our might, sticking to our theme and vitalizing and 
humanizing it whenever we can by related matter. 

In Table rx showing the ranking of instructors according to 
class average, examination average, and final average, it should be 


5 F. D. Cheydleur, Results and Significance of the New Type of Modern Lan- 
guage Tests, The Modern Language Journal, April, 1928. 
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remarked that the instructors practically control the first, the cor- 
recting committee the second, and the principle of weighting the 


ACCORDING TO CLASS AVERAGE, EXAMINATION AVERAGE, 
AND FINAL AVERAGE 


TABLE IX 
SUMMARIES OF FRENCH 1a, First SEMESTER FRENCH 1930-1931, RANKED 








Class Average 


Exam. Average 


Final Average 




















Instructor Ave. Instructor Ave. Instructor 
WIJ 92.36 KKKK 78.54 KKKK 
KKKK 89.75 UUUL 76.18 WIJ 
KKKK 88.50 TTTT 76.16 UUUU 
PPPP 87.80 KKKK 75.95 WI 
Q 87.39 Wy 75.63 Q 
JJ 87.00 U 74.48 IIII 
0000 86.30 JJ 73.94 KKKK 
UUUU 86.18 VVVV 73.08 OOOO 
IIII 85.90 LLLL 72.37 PPPP 
DDD 85.84 HHHH 72.30 DDD 
VVVV 84.70 OOOO 71.40 HHHH 
SSSS 84.28 Q ‘a ey) U 
QQ0Q 83.69 WWWW 70.91 TTITT 
HHHH 83.65 QQ0Q0 69.15 WWWW 
WWWW 82.71 DDD 68.26 SSSS 
U 82.50 SSSS 67.07 LLLL 
LLLL 82.05 SSSS 66.06 VVVV 
Fy ey yy 81.09 PPPP 65.35 SSSS 
SSSS 80.53 SSSS 61.27 QQ0Q 
SSSS 76.68 III 75.95 SSSS 
Total 1698 .90 1435.22 

84.95 71.76 

Weighted 
Total 34340.0 29021.1 
Weighted 

Average 85.0 71.83 

















81.68 


80.11 
80.05 
79.89 
79.68 
78.73 
77.20 
76.88 
73.00 
1623.96 
81.20 





33831.0 


83.74 





third. First of all, it is to be observed that the weighted average 
of the first column is 85 and the range of grades from 76+ to 92+; 
that the weighted average of the second column is 71+ and the 


range from 61+ to 78+; that the weighted average of the third 
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column is 83+ and the range 73 to 87. It is obvious that there 
is a difference of about 13 points between the weighted class aver- 
age and the weighted examination average. To arrive at a concep- 
tion of effectiveness as here envisaged it ought to be said that there 
is no system of selection in the first semester, the students being 
assigned by a committee whose chief function is to equalize sec- 
tions. In other words, the instructors start off on practically the 
same terms and generally lose most of their poorest students before 
the end of the semester by withdrawals from the university or by 
dropping from the class through recommendations to that effect. 
A comparison of the work of instructors JJJJ, KKKK, and SSSS 
will enlighten us in regard to the plan because they have two or 
more sections each. Instructors JJJJ and KKKK rated their stu- 
dents as above the average and so did the correcting committee; 
instructor SSSS rated his three sections below the average and so 
did the committee; hence the judgment of these three instructors 
seems to be fairly well confirmed by the results of the correcting 
committee. On the other hand, instructor PPPP rated his students 
as the fourth highest in class standing and the correcting committee 
placed them next to the lowest section. We would conclude that of 
the four instructors compared, taking as our criterion the results 
of the departmental examination which was highly objective and 
corrected by a committee, KKKK should be first in effectiveness, 
JJJJ second, SSSS third, and PPPP fourth. It is evident that for 
our plan of rating instructors the departmental examination should 
be a reliable measuring instrument both of the students’ work and 
that of the instructor. That this criterion has generally been satis- 
factory from an educational point of view has been demonstrated 
by the present writer elsewhere.® 

Une hirondelle ne fait pas le printemps, say the French, nor does 
one semester’s work constitute the sole basis of an instructor’s 
efficiency. We have studied the records of over 80 instructors in 
about 250 classes and the whole investigation lends weight to the 
reliability and fairness of the plan just presented. Table x sets 
forth the ranking of instructors in first and second semester French 
at Wisconsin on a larger sampling of instruction, ranging from 2 to 
15 classes. As indicated by the headings above the columns, the 


° F. D. Cheydleur, The Relative Reliability of the Old and New Type Modern 
Language Examinations, The French Review, May, 1929. 
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TABLE X 


RANKING OF THE FIRST AND SECOND SEMESTER FRENCH INSTRUCTORS AT UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN BASED FIRST, ON A COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE OF THE 
FINAL EXAMINATION IN EACH CLASS WITH THAT OF THE WHOLE GROUP; SECOND, 
A COMPARISON OF THE CLASS AVERAGE IN EAcH CLASS WITH THAT OF THE WHOLE 
GROUP; AND THIRD, A COMPARISON OF THE CLASS GRADE AVERAGE AND THE FINAL 
EXAMINATION AVERAGE IN EACH CLASS WITH THOSE OF THE WHOLE GROUP 





















































I II III IV 
Instructor Effectiveness Effectiveness | Effectiveness 
by M Dif. of o by r Rank in Percent 

Q Above norm 11 3 6 74% 1 
Below norm 5 2 26 

NN Above norm 9 5 5 73 2 
Below norm 1 3 a 27 

1s P Above norm 3 2 71 3 
Below norm 2 29 

J Above norm 8 3 6 71 4 
Below norm 2 4 1 29 

ce. Above norm 9 | 2 4 68 5 
Below norm 1 4 2 32 

BB Above norm 9 11 8 68 6 
Below norm 6 a 5 32 

AA Above norm 4 3 6 65 7 
Below norm 4 3 35 

HHH Above norm 5 4 6 58 8 
Below norm 7 3 1 42 

DDD Above norm 4 2 56 9 
Below norm 4 3 1 44 

he Above norm 1 3 2 55 10 
Below norm 2 1 2 45 

SSS Above norm 5 3 4 55 11 
Below norm 3 4 3 45 
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TABLE X (Cont’d) 



































I II III IV 
Instructor Effectiveness Effectiveness | Effectiveness 
by M Dif. of o by r Rank in Percent 

- Above norm 5 1 4 48 12 
Below norm 4 5 2 52 

EEEE Above norm 1 1 4 46 13 
Below norm 4 3 54 

HH Above norm 2 1 3 38 14 
Below norm 6 3 1 62 

E Above norm 2 1 2 36 15 
Below norm 2 4 3 64 

R Above norm 1 2 33 16 
Below norm 2 1 3 67 

EEE Above norm 2 2 33 17 
Below norm 2 4 2 67 

M Above norm 4 33 18 
Below norm 4 4 67 

DDDD Above norm 4 1 1 29 19 
Below norm 7 4 71 

G Above norm 1 17 20 
Below norm 2 2 1 83 

















ranking or effectiveness of the instructors was based on three 
criteria: first, by the number of times the means of the final ex- 
amination falls above or below the average for the group; second, 
by the variability of class grades in comparison with the variability 
of the examination, i.e., by the range of ability in his class com- 
pared with the range of ability in the group, determined by the 
standard deviation of each class and each group; and third, by the 
degree of reliability of the teacher’s estimate as determined by cor- 
relating the class grade and the examination grades. To interpret 
the working of the system attention is called to the instructor in 
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the above table designated by NN and ranked as number 2. His 
record based on 10 different classes shows that 9 out of 10 of these 
on the departmental examination are above the mean for the group, 
that 5 out of 8 of his classes reveal a narrower range of talent than 
that of the whole group, and that 5 out of his 8 class grade estimates 
correlated with departmental examinations are better than that of 
the whole group, all of which yields a total of 74 per cent of his 
work above norm and 24 per cent below norm. In like manner the 
effectiveness of instructor T ranked No. 12 may be expressed as 
48 per cent above norm and 52 per cent below norm. In general the 
results of the instructors’ classes as determined by the standardized 
language tests sustain these estimates. 


VI 
OTHER FACTORS CONDITIONING STUDENT MORTALITY 


Another cause of student mortality that we shall consider is 
that of misclassification. The works of Professors Wood, Henmon, 
Coleman, and others have already produced much evidence estab- 
lishing this fact but not many remedial measures to correct this 
state of affairs have yet been taken by secondary or higher insti- 
tutions of learning. We have set forth in the Modern Language 
Journal for January, 1931, ‘The Use of Placement Tests in Mod- 
ern Languages at the University of Wisconsin” and because of the 
import of these findings on teacher and student success we shall 
summarize them as briefly as possible. In the month of September, 
1928, we administered objective standardized tests to entrants in 
modern languages, both freshmen and transfers; from the results 
in French we predicted that in spite of their school and college 
credits but in accordance with their achievement tests only 119 
were normally placed, while 128 were placed too high, and 149 were 
placed too low. (See Table x1.) The conservative element on the 
faculty prevented action being taken at this time, but the justifica- 
tion of the proposed placement was established by the end of the 
first semester. The final grades of the 119 predicted as normal were 
2 A’s, 28 B’s, 55 C’s, 26 D’s, 6 E’s, and 2 F’s; the 128 classified 
as too high won 1 A, 9 B’s, 36 C’s, 43 D’s, 20 E’s, and 19 F’s (this 
slaughter might have been anticipated by earlier action); the 149 
judged as too low obtained 38 A’s, 59 B’s, 42 C’s, 8 D’s, 1 E, and 
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1 F. (See Table xm.) In September, 1930, objective tests were 
again administered to the entrants in modern languages and this 


TABLE XI 
THE PROPER PLACEMENT OF FRESHMEN AND TRANSFERS IN NORMAL, HIGH, AND 
Low Groups AS DETERMINED NOT BY THEIR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CREDITS BUT 
BY THEIR ACTUAL ACHIEVEMENT AS SHOWN BY THEIR COMPOSITE PERCENTILE 
RANK ON THE AMERICAN CouNcIL ALPHA FRENCH TEsT ForM A ADMINISTERFD 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SEPTEMBER, 1928 





Placement by A. C. Alpha Test 


Totals of 
all Cases 





Normal High Low 





Transfers 119 48 
Both Groups 396 128 


Freshmen 277 90 80 107 


42 
149 

















TABLE XII 
THE FINAL GRADES OF 394 FRESHMEN AND TRANSFERS AT Mip-YEAR’s, 1929, 
PLACED IN THEIR VARIOUS COURSES IN ACCORDANCE WITH THEIR SCHOOL AND 
CoLLeGE Crepits. It 1s CLEAR THAT THE IMMEDIATE CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
STUDENTS BY THE RESULTS OF THE AMERICAN CouNcIL ALPHA FRENCH TEST 
ADMINISTERED IN SEPTEMBER, 1928, WOULD HAVE BEEN JUSTIFIED BY THE ACTUAL 
RESULTS AS SHOWN BY THE TERM MARKS 





Placement 
on Totals 
Alpha Test 


Final Grades 








Normal 
Freshmen High 


Low 


Normal 
Transfers High 


Low 


Normal 119 
Both Groups High 128 
Low 149 





























time, in accordance with the requirements of the new curriculum, 
students were classified as normal, promoted or demoted in con- 
formity with their placement or achievement tests. 
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The results of this new classification as shown by the term or 
semester grades at mid-year’s in January, 1931, can be seen by an 
inspection of Table xm. The outstanding facts to be observed 
would seem to be the following: Of the 555 cases involved 429, or 
77 per cent, were judged by means of their admission credits and 
the placement tests as normal; an examination of instructors’ 
marks (term or semester grades) taken as the criteria of success 
confirm the soundness of the prediction made in September, 1930. 
Likewise of the total number of cases 112, or 20 per cent, were 
considered worthy of being advanced one or more semesters be- 
yond the point indicated by their admission credits or units; a 


TABLE XIII 


SEMESTER GRADES FOR Mrp-YEArR’s, 1931, oF STUDENTS WHO TOOK THE AMERICAN 
Councit ALPHA TESTS IN FRENCH, SPANISH, AND GERMAN IN 




















Placement A’s B’s C’s | D’s E’s F’s N 

| 
Normal 34(8%) | 125(29%)| 159(37% | 70(16%)} 15(3.5%))| 26(6%) | 429 
Advanced 29(26%)| 60(54%)| 17(15%)| 3(2.5%)| 2(1.7%)| 1(.8%)} 112 
Retarded 1(7%) 1(7%) 0(43%) 1(7%)| 3(21%)| 2(14%)| 14 
a a 

















scrutiny of their achievement discloses the fact that 95 per cent of 
them made C or better, 80 per cent winning A’s and B’s, and only 
5 per cent of them receiving lower marks. And finally of those 
who were put back 8 earned C or better, while 6 were given unsatis- 
factory marks. Although no claim of perfection is made for the 
placement plan, the significance of the results from the point of 
view of mortality or from that of more efficient teaching and learn- 
ing through a more scientific classification of students than that of 
the old unit or credit system alone can hardly be overlooked or 
overestimated. 

A further cause of student mortality is reflected in the effect 
of post-graduate work on teaching when both functions are carried 
on at the same time. It is not the purpose of the present writer to 
harm any of his colleagues here or elsewhere who for financial rea- 
sons may find it necessary to perform both duties side by side, for 
he knows how often they are pulled in opposite directions, now by 
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TABLE XIV 
TABLE SHOWING THE COMPARISON OF THE TEACHING EFFICIENCY OF 67 
INSTRUCTORS OF FRENCH la, 1b, 10a, AND 10b AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 1920-1929 wITH THEIR SCHOLARSHIP RECORD 
AS Post-GRADUATE STUDENTS 














Teacher Teaching | Scholarship Teacher Teaching | Scholarship 
1.Z 2.7 2.6 — |I37. W 1.3 2.2 
2. 38 2.5 3.0 38. M iz ye 
Ss. fee ye 2.4 39. EEE | 2.8 
4. ZZZ Za 2.4 40. MMM i 2.5 
5. NN 2.4 2.9 41. E | 2.9 
6. QQ 2.4 2.5 42. GG 2.4 
7.3 ee za 43. EEEE ee A | 
8. D 2.0 2.3 44. Y 1.0 2.4 
9. U 2.0 3.0 45. UU 1.0 ye 
10. V 2.0 2.8 46. ZZ 1.0 2.2 
11. X 2.0 2.5 47. AAA 1.0 2.6 
EE 2.0 2-2 48. UUU 1.0 Pe | 
is. 22 2.0 <3 49. VVV 1.0 2.4 
4. CCU 2.0 2.9 50. II 0.9 2,5 
15. TTT 2.0 2.6 ||51. B 0.8 3.0 
16. XXX 2.0 2.8 52. VV 0.8 2.4 
17. YYY 2.0 2.8 153. GGGG 0.8 2.0 
is. CLL 2.0 2.4 54. MM 0.7 2.5 
19. FFFF 2.0 2.6 55. BBBB 0.7 2.4 
20. KKK 1.8 1.8 56. I 0.5 0.8 
23... 2 Yj 2.8 57. NNN 0.5 2.0 
22. H 1.7 2.5 58. JJ 0.4 2.8 
23. R 2 2.0 59. RRR 0.4 2.4 
24. HHH 1.7 2.5 60. KK 0.3 2.3 
25. AA 1.6 2.6 61. GGG 0.3 2.4 
26. RR 1.6 ZL 62. G 0.2 2.7 
27. DDDD 1.6 aa 63. L 0.0 2.4 
28. OO r.5 2.3 64. W 0.0 2.9 
29. SS Pe 2.4 65. BBB 0.0 ya i 
30. OOO hs 2.8 66. LLL 0.0 2.6 
31. WWW Eo Y Pe 67. AAAA 0.0 1.8 
32. K 1.4 2.5 me ' 
33. WW 1.4 2.6 Qs 50.25 1.94(C+) | 2.83(A—) 
34. DDD 1.4 2.7 Med. 33.50 | 1.42(C) | 2.57(B+) 
35. P 4.3 2.0 
36. BB 1.3 2.4 Q, 16.75 | .89(D) | 2.38(B) 
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their ideal of scholarship and then by their professional spirit. 
Furthermore, he is only too glad to testify that some of the best 
instruction has been done by this category of teachers. However, 
it is equally true that some of the worst also comes under this head- 
ing as a careful study of Table x1v demonstrates rather strikingly. 
The rating method used here is the one explained in Table x under 
column I, where the results of the final departmental examination 
determine the rank of the instructor. It must be noted that these 
particular examinations have some of the best features of well- 
known standardized tests, that they compare favorably with them 
in reliability, and that they are corrected by a committee insuring 
a high degree of impartiality if not complete objectivity. It is to be 
observed also that the 67 instructors are grouped in four quartiles 
arranged from the highest in teaching efficiency to the lowest with 
their scholarship record opposite. The fourth quartile includes 
instructors from Z to FFFF, the third quartile from KKK to DDD, 
the second quartile from P to II, and the first quartile from B to 
AAAA. 

A consideration of a few cases in the table under discussion will 
illustrate the plan followed and proves its soundness and usefulness. 
The rating of instructor ZZZ (number 4, in the fourth quartile) was 
determined thus: Five of her classes ranked in achievement as 
shown by the departmental examinations in the fourth quartile, 
two in the third, one in the second, and none in the first. By apply- 
ing the grade point average to the quartile attainment in the vari- 
ous departmental examinations (A=3, B=2, C=1, D=0) it was 
found that her teaching efficiency was 2.5 (B+) and it was learned 
also from the graduate school that her grade point average in 
scholarship was 2.4 (B+), which two indices yield a high correla- 
tion. This instructor’s work was later tested elsewhere by one of 
the American Council tests and ranked among the highest in the 
country. The rating of instructor BB (number 36, in the second 
quartile) was determined in the same manner, resulting in 1.3 (C) 
for his teaching efficiency and in 2.4 (B+) for his scholarship rec- 
ord. This fair degree of teaching success was further substantiated 
by results on the American Council and the Columbia Research 
Bureau Tests administered here in 1926 and 1927 respectively and 
employed as outside criteria of teaching and student achievement. 
It is quite obvious that we have here less correlation between 
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teaching success and scholarship than in the first example. For our 
third and last example we shall choose instructor JJ, who is number 
58 and in the lowest quartile. His teaching efficiency being .4 (D) 
and his scholarship 2.8 (A), it is clear that we have here very low 
correlation between the two. Here again as in the other examples 
our Classification has been justified by using results on the Ameri- 
can Council and Columbia Research Bureau Tests administered 
as a means of comparative study and employed as outside controls 
or criteria. A comparison of the medians and the upper and lower 
quartiles in teaching efficiency and scholarship leads one inescap- 
ably to the conclusion that in general among post-graduates the 
degree of success in the former is below that in the latter and is 
undoubtedly conditioned by it. 

The final cause of student mortality to be considered here is the 
effect of size of classes on final examination grades and final marks. 
The records of over 6000 first-semester French students in 212 
classes from 1919 to 1929 and of 5500 second-semester French 
students in 206 classes for the same period of time furnish the basis 
of our findings, which are presented concisely in Table xv. It will 


TABLE XV 
A 
EFFECT OF THE SIZE OF CLASS ON FINAL EXAMINATIONS AS SHOWN IN FIRST AND 
SECOND SEMESTER FRENCH AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
FEBRUARY, 1920—-JUNE, 1929 

















First Semester Second Semester 
Size of Ez. No. of Size of Ex. No. of 
Class Grades Classes Class Grades Classes 
9-13 78.5 14 9-13 79 27 
14-18 76 78 14-18 78.5 72 
19-23 74 101 19-23 78.6 83 
24-29 72.5 19 24-30 77 24 























be seen from part A of this table that the size of classes in the first 
semester has a decided effect on the average final examination 
marks as the latter decrease from 78.5 in the smallest classes to 
72.5 in the largest, that is, from a safe C to a poor D. In the second 
semester the average of the examination grades, 79, drops to 77, 
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TABLE XV 
B 
ErFrect OF SIzE OF CLASS ON FINAL MARKS AS SHOWN IN FIRST AND SECOND 
SEMESTER FRENCH AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
FEBRUARY, 1920-JUNE, 1929 























First Semester Second Semester 
Size of Final No. Size of Final No. 
Class Marks Classes Class Marks Classes 
9-14 80 18 9-14 79.2 36 
15-18 78 74 15-18 79.5 63 
19-22 77.5 81 19-22 79.5 69 
23-30 77.4 39 23-30 79.9 38 























i.e., from a fairly high C to a marginal C. A glance at the average 
of the final marks for the first semester in part B of this table shows 
that there is a slump from C+ to C—, that for the second semester 
the final marks stand firmly at the C+ level in all the different 
sized classes examined. This inspection discloses that the students’ 
chances of obtaining fair marks in the first semester decrease pro- 
gressively from the smallest classes to the largest and that while 
the same law holds true in a lesser degree for final examinations in 
the second semester it disappears completely in the final marks at 
this level; hence, it may be deduced that small classes in first 
semester are desirable in the reduction of fatalities and that larger 
classes are relatively safe in the second semester. 


CONCLUSION 

Passing in review the various steps of our study of the causes 
and prevention of scholarship mortality among modern language 
students based on a clinical approach of the problem supplemented 
by experimental data the following facts appear to be clearly 
demonstrated and recommendations bearing on them justified. 

1. Inasmuch as our survey shows that the general causes of 
failure such as mental and moral flabbiness of character as well as 
social, economic, and educational maladjustments are the same for 
modern languages as for English, History, Mathematics, and 
Science, and since the mortality in our field is as a rule less high 
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than in the other academic subjects, there is no sound reason for 
makers of school and college curricula to discriminate against the 
study of languages on this score. 

2. Since exhaustive studies such as those referred to in con- 
nection with Minnesota and Wisconsin based on scholastic rec- 
ords and intelligence tests at the secondary and higher levels reveal 
that the lower twenty per cent of students have practically no 
chance of ever graduating from college, such students should never 
be admitted to the higher institutions in the first place and if they 
are their failure should not be charged to the inefficiency of our 
instructors. 

3. Since more effective teaching can be obtained at the various 
semester levels by segregating students into upper and lower groups 
in accordance with their final marks (results with the American 
Council and Columbia Research Bureau Tests proved the point for 
us), such a plan is recommended. Where the standardized tests are 
used and given weight, they improve the mortality rate. 

4. Since the reading method in first semester compared with 
the eclectic method yields a decidedly larger percentage of high 
term marks and a decidedly smaller percentage of low term marks 
and since these findings are substantiated by the results of two of 
the best standardized tests used as outside criteria, it would follow 
that this method deserves to be recommended as not merely fitting 
the course to the student but the student to the course as well. 

5. Since for our purpose we are chiefly concerned in what an 
instructor does, that is, in his effectiveness in imparting his subject, 
if his students stand up well under tests that have both high reli- 
ability and high curricular validity, we conclude that he is a suc- 
cessful teacher and an asset to the institution that engages him; 
contrariwise, no. We should like to recommend that all such teach- 
ers as DDDD in Table x be relieved of elementary work in order 
to reduce mortality and that those like NN in the same table be 
rewarded and praised by the administration for splendid success. 

6. Since the use of placement tests has been justified by our 
experiments at Wisconsin, we advocate their employment as a 
more reliable and scientific means of classification than reliance 
merely on school units or college credits. There can be no serious 
doubt concerning their salutary effect on both teacher and student 
when properly administered, nor of their value in starting off stu- 
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dents at the proper levels of achievement. They insure the maxi- 
mum effort of the student all along the line and reduce mortality. 

7. Since it can be shown that the post-graduate student may do 
outstanding teaching as well as the most ineffective, we should 
recommend that he be relieved of his classes whenever it is found 
that he is sacrificing his students to his studies and that he be 
especially compensated and commended when both his instruction 
and scholarship are of a high order. This forward step would also 
greatly reduce the fatalities in modern languages as our evidence 
demonstrates. 

8. Since it can be proved that small classes in first semester 
college insure more thorough work and consequently a smaller 
number of failures, those in authority should see to it that begin- 
ning sections should not be too large. 

And finally, after these corrective measures have been put into 
operation on a wider scale to test further their validity, when the 
good instructor is really recognized by rapid promotion and ade- 
quate compensation, when his reward is comparable to that of the 
research man, the producer, and the administrator, we may be 
certain that we shall have made a real advance in the problem of 
student mortality in particular and in the field of education in 
general. 

FREDERIC D,. CHEYDLEUR 
University of Wisconsin 














| Correspondence 





To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


Your letter of September 7 reached me during my absence from 
the university during the September recess. Some of the journals in 
your field referred to were available in the library of the Office of 
Education to which O. I. Frederick, who assisted me in preparing 
the section of the Record of Current Educational Publications, 
had access. And I know for a fact that he scrutinized each of them 
carefully for strong articles. If they were not listed, it was probably 
on the ground that either he or I did not regard the articles as of 
sufficient merit to be listed. If you will examine earlier issues of the 
Record, I believe you will find listed occasional items published in 
certain of these periodicals. It is very likely that we did not ap- 
praise these articles with complete adequacy, as it is difficult to 
render judgment on such a wide variety of materials as have been 
represented in this section of the Record. 

I should be glad to consider the criticism in your letter, if only 
the work on the Record were to be continued. The fact is that the 
Oilice of Education, owing to its reduced budget, has had to dis- 
continue publication of the Record. You may be interested to 
know that the two educational journals published at this institu- 
tion, namely, the School Review and the Elementary School Journal, 
are beginning the publication of selected bibliographiesin the Jan- 
uary issues. The School Review will publish the lists of selected 
references in the several subject fields at the secondary level, and 
I am planning to invite a specialist in foreign language to prepare 
the list in that field. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD V. Koos 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

I am writing to let you know that the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board at its meeting on Wednesday, April 6, voted to 
adopt the recommendation of the Committee of Review that in 
June, 1934, and thereafter the Board’s examinations in the mod- 
ern languages should be based upon the requirements! formulated 
by the Commission appointed in October, 1930 to define new re- 
quirements in French, German, Italian and Spanish. 


1 Cf. review in The Modern Language Journal, XVI, No. 4, p. 369 (Jan. 1932). 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBERS in the territory 
of the central west and south association, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 

All teachers of modern foreign languages in this territory are 
eligible to membership in the Association. They are urged to es- 
tablish or to maintain membership by regular subscription to the 
Modern Language Journal, and to co-operate in the effort made 
by the Association to develop better acquaintance among its mem- 
bers and to improve the teaching of modern foreign languages by 
the expert study of teaching problems, the increase of facilities for 
the teacher, and the maintenance of the proper position of modern 
foreign languages in the American curriculum. 

All services rendered by the officers of the Association and by 
the speakers on the various programs are given entirely without 
compensation and without expense allowances. But there is some 
expense for postage and printing, and for a minimum amount of 
clerical assistance. The only source of income, except for the slight 
registration fee paid this last vear, has been a small allowance from 
the Modern Language Journal. It is now the opinion of those who 
have studied the question that this should be replaced by an ar- 
rangement whereby the subscribers to the Modern Language 
Journal send in their subscription through the secretary-treasurer 
of the various state organizations or other local organizations affli- 
ated with the Central Association of the Central West and South. 
This arrangement was approved by vote of the Association at the 
annual meeting in Chicago, May 7, 1932. 

It has been impossible to obtain the address of the officers of 
the State Associations in time to print them in this number of the 
Journal. All members and new subscribers in the territory of the 
Central West and South Association are therefore requested to 
remit directly to Miss Ellen Dwyer, 715 Lincoln Street, Evanston, 
Illinois. Miss Dwyer will at once transmit the subscription pay- 
ment to the manager of the Modern Language Journal, and will 
account to state or regional associations for anything which may 
be due them in connection with this form of payment. 

RUSSELL P. JAMESON, President 
ELLEN Dwyer, Secretary-Treasurer 


THE NEW ENGLAND MODERN LANGUAGE AssocIATION held 
its twenty-ninth annual meeting at Boston, May 13 and 14, 1932. 
At the banquet at Hotel Somerset on Friday evening, Mr. William 


* The editor welcomes contributions. 
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B. Snow, Assistant Superintendent of Schools acted as toastmaster. 
The speakers were: Mayor James M. Curley; Rev. Fr. Louis J. 
Gallagher, President Boston College; Prof. André Morize, Harvard 
University; Dr. William H. J. Kennedy, President of Teachers 
College, Boston; Dr. Joel Hatheway, Chief Examiner, Boston 
Public Schools. Mr. Paul V. Donovan entertained with a repertoire 
of Russian music. 

The General Meeting on Saturday morning heard Mr. Patrick 
T. Campbell, Superintendent of Boston Public Schools, in an Ad- 
dress of Welcome; Prof. Albert J. Farmer, University of Grenoble, 
on ‘‘Methods in Modern Language Teaching in France’’; Dr. 
William McAndrew, former Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 
on “Those Terrible Testers’; and Prof. Horatio Smith, Brown 
University, on ‘‘Recent Changes in Modern Language Require- 
ments Made by the College Entrance Examination Board.” 

Saturday afternoon was devoted to group meetings as follows: 

French, Chairman, Professor Alcide T. M. de Andria, Boston 
University: Professor Fernand Baldensperger, Lowell Lecturer, 
French Exchange Professor, Princeton University, ‘‘Littérature 
génerale et littérature nationale’; Readings from Moliére, M. 
Ernest Perrin, assisted by a group of Teachers College students. 

German, Chairman, Frederick G. Getchell, Public Latin 
School, Boston: Professor Doktor Friedrich von der Leyen, Ger- 
man Exchange Professor, Harvard University, “‘Goethe und die 
Weltliteratur.”’ 

Italian, Chairman, Professor Alfonso de Salvio, Brown Uni- 
versity: Dr. Vincenzo Calvaresi, “‘La Lingua Italiana.” 

Spanish, Chairman, Michael S. Donlan, Dorchester High 
School (Boys): Professor Francisco Aguilera, Yale University, 
“Hispano America” obra de Waldo Frank, vista por un Chileno 


In a publication of the Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, Bulletin No. 13, 1932, entitled Record of Current 
Educational Publications, there are listed on page 17 under “‘For- 
eign Languages’”’ seven articles which are rated as the outstanding 
articles in that field for January-March, 1932. Of these seven 
articles, three have to do with the teaching of Latin, one the teach- 
ing of French and Latin, and the other three with modern lan- 
guages. The articles listed for modern languages are: Cole, “The 
Old and New in Modern Language Teaching” from the Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House; Giduz, ‘‘French Instruction 
in North Carolina High Schools” from the High School Journal; 
Sammartino, ‘Improvement in Silent Reading in French,” High 
Points; Showerman, “On Teaching French and Latin,” Classical 
Journal, Without any thought of disparagement of the authors and 
articles listed, we would remark that it would seem as though the 
person who compiled this list were entirely ignorant of the journals 
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which deal particularly with the modern language field, such as 
The Modern Language Journal, French Review, Hispania, German 
Quarterly, Italica. We take the liberty, therefore, of calling the 
compiler’s attention to the existence of such journals." 


THE BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, an illustrated 
monthly magazine, is published in three separate editions— 
English, Spanish and Portuguese. The Bulletin is devoted to the 
commercial and industrial activities and the progress in general of 
the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere. Each issue 
contains authoritative articles and practical information for all 
classes of persons interested in the progress and opportunities of 
the American nations. Subscription rates in all countries of the 
Pan American Union are as follows: English, $2.50 per year; 
Spanish, $2.00 per year; Portuguese, $1.50 per year; English and 
Spanish, $4.00 per year; English and Portuguese, $3.50 per year; 
and English, Spanish and Portuguese, $5.00 per year. 

The Union publishes also three series of illustrated booklets, at 
five cents per booklet: American Nation Series, American City 
Series, Commodities and several books dealing with the nations 
of North and South America. For further information address: 
The Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION announces that 
46 American students have been awarded fellowships for graduate 
study in Germany during the present academic year. These ap- 
pointments were made by the American-German Student Ex- 
change and are for study at German universities and technical 
schools, among them, Berlin, Bonn, Danzig, Frankfurt, Freiburg, 
Goettingen, Hamburg, Heidelberg, Kiel, Leipzig, Marburg, 
Munich, and Tibingen. Approximately the same number of 
Germans will study in the United States under the auspices of the 
Institute. This interchange of students between the United States 
and Germany was inaugurated in 1924 and since that time more 
than 600 students have had the opportunity of spending a year of 
study abroad. In most cases these awards provide for room, board, 
and tuition. The American German Student Exchange is sup- 
ported by the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation of Philadelphia, 
and is administered by the Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th Street, New York City, in co-operation with the 
Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst in Berlin. 

The Institute of International Education also administers the 
Germanistic Society of America Fellowship of $1500 and the Anne 
Grafflin Fellowship of $500, which is intended to supplement a 
grant made under the American-German Student Exchange. The 
$500 award was given to Margaret M. Goodell of New York City 
and the $1500 award to William L. M. Burke, of Brooklyn. 


1 Cf. letter of Prof. Koos under Correspondence. 
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Wuat New Books HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED IN ITALY relating 
to philosophy? What new books (or books in new editions) by a 
given author have been published in Italy? Who wrote the latest 
biography of Mussolini entitled ‘Colloqui con Mussolini’? Who is 
the author of the new work entitled: // metodo di insegnamento nelle 
scuole elementari d’Italia? The scholar, librarian and lay-reader 
finds ready answer to all of these questions by reference to La 
Scheda Cumulativa Italiana for which the H. W. Wilson Company 
of New York City is the American agent. In the issue of La 
Scheda Cumulative Italiana for the first half-year 1932, just pub- 
lished, more than 2600 newly-printed Italian books are thus in- 
dexed in three-fold entries. 


The “Geoethe-Institut der Deutschen Akademie zur Fortbildung 
ausliindischer Deutschlehrer’” has been founded in Munich in 
commemoration of the 100th anniversary of the death of Goethe. 
The purpose of the academy is: to broaden the development of 
the teacher of German, to increase his knowledge of the art of 
teaching German, to help the one who may be teaching German 
ina school system asa sideline, to enable the American to familiarize 
himself personally with German aims and methods, and to associ- 
ate with German teachers of languages. During the past summer, 
from August 8-September 3, the first course was held with lectures 
in: (1) Present pedagogical tendencies. (2) History of contemporary 
literature. (3) Stylistics. (4) Phonetics. (5) Related psychology. 
(6) The German; his country; his government; his relations with 
the world. 

The cost of the course was 250 M. with optional week-end trips 
averaging 25-30 M. each. At the end of the course a certificate is 
given for attendance, but at the wish of the student, plus a fee of 
5 M., an examination may be taken. Whether such work may be 
applied toward a degree in an American university is not known. 
In Berlin a week’s course (providing contact with leading educa- 
tional authorities) is held for 100 M. if at least 10 persons desire 
it. Opportunities to visit German schools and to observe actual 
teaching are provided. Applications may be directed to the Carl 
Schurz Foundation, Philadelphia, Pa. and must be accompanied 


by 20 M. H. Bacc 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Les Lancues Mopernes, April, 1932, contains a short article 
upon the part played by French in English schools. M. Felix Boil- 
lot, the author, finds difficulty in obtaining exact figures for 
England as a whole, due to lack of centralisation in education but 
presents accurate figures from eight sources (Universities or Uni- 
versity boards) to the effect that in 1920 92.125 per cent of all 
candidates for diplomas were also candidates for the university 
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examination in French. With a 100% increase in the number of 
candidates for diplomas from 1920-1930, the number of candidates 
in French in 1930 remained approximately the same: 91.8%. 

The author takes into consideration three facts in relation to 
his figures which appear significant: 1. Many students of both 
sexes undoubtedly pursue studies in French, yet do not present 
themselves for the university examination in that subject, 2. 
French is not required in English schools, 3. The increase in at- 
tendance upon the Universities has come mainly from the in- 
dustrial sections of England indicating that it is not only the cul- 
turally-inclined students who are interested in French. 

In Wales there has been a considerable decrease from 1920- 
1930 in candidates for the university examination in French due 
to an increasing nationalistic feeling and a desire to revivify the 
Welch tongue. 

It would be interesting to see a comparison between the various 
modern languages. 

Another article in this issue of Les Langues Modernes contains 
a list of equipment felt to be necessary in the teaching of modern 
languages. Inspector-General Garnier asks all modern language 
teachers to make more use of Realia particularly that which 
science has recently made available. One great handicap appears 
to be the shifting of teachers from place to place, or the lack of 
available space in which to keep a collection of the necessary 
apparatus. The author of this article pleads for a betterment of 
conditions for the modern language teacher in these respects and 
recommends that each school organize a laboratory available to 
any teacher of languages and which should contain a complete 
collection of the necessary material. Included in this should be: 


. A large cabinet of magazines and newspapers. 

. A cabinet to contain a phonograph and radio. 

. A dictaphone. 

. A table for radio and phonograph. 

A white screen for moving pictures. 

. Blackboard. 

. Platform for the teacher. 

. A powerful radio to pick up foreign broadcasts. 

. A phonograph. 

. A map case with maps printed in the foreign language. 

. Phonetic tables. 

. Drawings showing organs of speech. 

. Reproductions of famous buildings, landscapes, works of art and tourist 
posters. 

. Projection apparatus and a stereoscope. 

. Motion picture apparatus suitable for sound work (talkies). 
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Fortunately the author has patience and recognises that it may 
be some little time before every modern language laboratory can 


be so equipped. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


HAROLD BAGG 


Tue Literary Dicest for September 3, 1932 comments on an 
article by Jean Confida in Je Sais Tout in which the author de- 
scribes an apparatus to teach languages by the use of a signal board 
on which are flashed various words as needed by the teacher in 
the course of his beginners’ class. He claims he has found it suff- 
cient to teach beginners in English only eighty words which “make 
possible an exchange of ordinary ideas with a foreigner in his own 
language.” This should be of especial interest to the makers of our 
word lists! 


The 1932 annual revision of the twenty-page list of Realia for 
French Teaching, prepared by Mrs. Alice M. Dickson, Editor of 
Le Petit Journal, is now available. Copies may be obtained only 
from Dr. Stephen A. Freeman, French Summer School, Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury, Vermont. (Price 35 cents.) 

Some of the topics covered are: Photographs and Reproductions 
of: art museums, monuments, current events, etc.; Postcards 
(addresses of dealers, collections, pedagogical); Slides, Films and 
Records (addresses and suggestions, in France and in U.S.A.); 
Railroad Posters; Wall Charts and Maps; French Provinces (Books 
and magazines, patterns for peasant costumes—full size and for 
dolls—dolls in local costumes, etc.); Industrial France; Paris 
Medals (of pedagogical interest); Flags; Le Cercle francais; French 
Holidays (suitable for special programs); For Christmas Programs 
(French Christmas and New Year cards, Christmas songs, records 
and stories); French Music (collections of French songs, periodicals, 
dealers in French music); Classroom Plays and Monologues (cata- 
logues, periodicals, etc.); Le Petit Guignol (marionettes); Sources 
of Information and Addresses for Securing Realia (in France and in 
U.S.A.); Specific Realia Items Obtainable in France and in U.S.A. 
(Catalogues, Circulars, Almanachs, Agendas, Calendars); Games 
of Pedagogical Interest; Books on Games and Sports; Educational 
Publishers in France; Paris Commissionaries (for ordering books 
from France); To Keep in Touch with the Latest French Books; 
French Bibles (and New Testament); Books Useful as Classroom 
Aids (Argot, Langue populaire, Idiotismes, Geography, French 
Schools. etc.); French Periodicals (suggested list suitable for High 
School and College reading, dealers through whom subscriptions 
can be placed); List of French Pedagogical Magazines; Juvenile 
Periodicals; American Modern Language Magazines; Suggestions 
for Stimulating Interest in French; General Suggestions for Ordering 
from France; International Correspondence. 
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Tue B1-Lincuat Civs, established at the University of New 
Mexico to promote interest in the study of Spanish and English, 
sponsored in connection with the Summer School of the University 
a Bi-Lingual Pan-American Conference on July 26 and 27 with the 
following program: 

(1) Address of Welcome Opening Conference, President J. F. 
Zimmerman. 

(2) Address of Welcome... (In Spanish), Manuel C. Garcia, 
Mexican Consul. 

(3) “Fusion of Best Elements in Cultures of the Southwest,” 
Judge John Simms. 

(4) “Educational Problems of Bi-lingualism’”’ (In Spanish), 
George Sanchez, State Department of Education. 

(5) “Rural Schools of Mexico,” Dr. L. S. Tireman. 

(6) “La Cancion Popular,” Prof. Arturo Campa. 

(7) “El Realismo en la literatura Espafiola,” Prof. Jose E. 
Espinosa. 

(8) Address, Congressman Dennis Chavez. 

(9) “Historical Backgrounds.” (American Southwest), Prof. 
Bloom. 

(10) “International Relations with Latin America,” Dr. White. 

Bi-lingual Club Banquet at El Cortez Cafe followed the Wed- 
nesday program after which a Spanish play El Capitan Venéno was 
given. 





Personalia 











Professor Adolphe-J. Dickman transfers from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa to the State University of Wyoming where he has 
been appointed head of the modern language department. 

Professor Alice Huntington Bushee, Chairman of the Spanish 
Department at Wellesley College, has been elected corresponding 
member of the Spanish American Academy of Science and Arts of 
Cadiz, Spain. This honor was conferred upon Professor Bushee 
in recognition of her outstanding contribution to Spanish American 
Scholarship and Education. 

Mrs. Maurice L. Stafford (Lorna Lavery Stafford) of the 
Spanish Department of Wellesley College joined her husband in 
Kovno, Lithuania, in July. Mr. Stafford is first secretary of the 
American Legation in Kovno. 

Karl J. Arndt leaves Johns Hopkins to go to Goucher College 
as Instructor in German. 

DeVaux de Lancey has transferred from the University of 
Wisconsin to Phillips Exeter rather than vice versa as stated in 
the October Journal. 








Reviews 











Syllabus of Minima in Modern Foreign Languages. Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, 1931 


Having heard that this syllabus was a radical departure, we 
opened it with eager anticipation. Our first reaction was a gasp as 
we read the opening sentence: ‘‘The chief aim shall be to develop 
to the point of enjoyment the ability to read the foreign language.” 
Since in spite of the implication in the use of “‘chief aim,” this is 
the only aim set up, we exclaimed: “Oh, oh, New York has defi- 
nitely embraced the reading aim.” But what is this we find in the 
next paragraph? “It includes the attainment of a reasonably fluent 
and accurate pronunciation and of an introductory knowledge of 
the foreign country and its people. It subordinates grammar... 
to the attainment of skill in understanding the language through 
the eye and the ear (italics mine)... . Continuous and abundant 
reading of well-graded texts together with continuous training of 
the ear, and to a lesser degree of the tongue, are the means to be em- 
ployed. Reading for thought, hearing for thought, speaking to ex- 
press thought, is the desideratum.”” How does this differ from our 
old fourfold aim, except that writing is omitted? Haven’t we always 
said that for the American pupil the ability to read must be the 
chief aim, what is there new here? 

Does the syllabus live up to its promise to make reading the 
chief aim? Let us turn to page 66 ff. Here we find 30 pages of in- 
tensive reading, including the reading selctions of the basic (gram- 
mar?) book set up as the first term’s work, and no reading for com- 
prehension (rapid reading) mentioned, while for the second term 
25 pages of intensive reading, including the reading selections of the 
basic (grammar?) book, and 25 pages of extensive (silent) reading 
are specified. Hear ye sages of Chicago, is this reading?! And so for 
the third term 25 pages of intensive reading, including the reading 
selections of the basic book, with 35 pages of extensive reading, 
while the fourth term sets up thirty pages of intensive reading and 
50 pages of extensive (silent) reading. 

In our own system, which makes no pretense of following the 
“reading method” but has always ranked reading as the chief aim, 
we do at least 50 pages of extensive reading, not including the 
reading selections of the grammar, in the first term, and 60-75 
pages in the second term. In the third term we insist upon 50 pages 
of outside reading (100 in the 4th) aside from the reading text used 
in class. In class at least 75 pages are read in the third term and 
100 in the 4th. It is interesting to compare the new 1931 New York 
Syllabus with that of 1923, where we find the following minima 
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with regard to reading: first term 30 pages, second term 50 pages 
(80 for rapid advancement classes), third term 75, fourth term 80 
pages. Where, oh where is the great change with regard to reading 
from 1923 to 1931? 

Comparing the grammar set up term by term in the two syl- 
labuses, one is struck by the fact that many topics have been 
postponed a term, i.e., much that was arranged for second term 
in 1923 is now listed under third term, what was formerly included 
in third term now appears under fourth. This is, of course, what has 
occurred throughout the nation. To make up for the displaced 
grammar topics, we have the present day insistence upon realia— 
teaching about the nation and about the language rather than 
teaching the language. Wise procedure? Quien sabe? 

The technique of intensive and extensive reading is admirably 
treated, but one wonders why all the technique and so little read- 
ing. Other techniques are carefully outlined. Indeed the chapter on 
the technique of testing is quite comprehensive and ends with a 
detailed Bibliography on Modern Language Testing. 

The chapter on Teaching How to Study a Language is excellent 
and should be in every teacher’s hands. If there is one thing the 
average teacher neglects, it is to be definite in his assignments and 
to teach his pupils how to study the lesson assigned. 

The Bibliography on Realia is valuable. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Five One-Act Spanish Plays, edited, with notes and vocabulary 
by Agnes M. Brady, with an introduction in collaboration with 
Margaret S. Husson. New York: The Century Company. $1.50. 


It is difficult to find worth-while material that is at once ac- 
ceptable Spanish literature and suitable for high school and lower 
division college courses in Spanish. Quality of work and care in 
choosing have too often been sacrificed for quantity of production 
in the business of turning out classroom editions, many of them of 
no more interest to the student, and of less value, than ordinary 
word lists. Particularly in the choice of plays for class use would 
it seem that too little attention has been paid to the need for 
adaptability to production. 

All who feel the justice of the foregoing criticisms should wel- 
come the present text. It is a happy selection from the works of 
Martinez Sierra, Benavente, the Quintero brothers, Linares Rivas, 
and Santiago Rusifiol, (La Virgen del Mar, by Rusifiol, is trans- 
lated by Martfnez Sierra). None of the five plays chosen is well 
known; they were not intended for independent production, but as 
“curtain-raisers.” All of them, however, are thoroughly representa- 
tive, in language, spirit, and technique, of their respective authors. 

In the preface it is stated that the purposes of the text are: 
“first, to provide students with entertaining and truly idiomatic 
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Spanish reading simple enough for the late first or early second 
year of their study of Spanish; second, to furnish them with suit- 
able plays for production in club work and classroom activities; 
third, to introduce to them, under favorable conditions, some of 
Spain’s outstanding contemporary dramatists.” This is a genuinely 
modest statement, admirably fulfilled. In fact, the plays have at 
times been presented by North American students with notable 
success. This feature alone would suffice to make the text an es- 
pecially valuable one, for probably there is no surer method of 
getting the student at home really to “‘feel’”’ the language than by 
giving him opportunities to interpret parts he has memorized. 

In the introduction of ten brief pages, in English, are condensed 
a short biography of each of the authors, mention of the titles of 
their more important productions, and a brief criticism of the 
plays chosen. The reviewer finds only one statement at which he 
looks askance: one wonders whether the beginning student should 
be exposed to the opinion that the name of Valle-Inclan is to be 
associated with that of Unamuno as “perhaps the two greatest 
thinkers of contemporary Spain.” 

In the twenty-two pages of notes that follow the reading text 
there is ample evidence of careful planning. Phrases and passages 
that might offer idiomatic difficulties to the student of elementary 
Spanish are translated; grammatical constructions that are at all 
involved are explained. Indeed it would seem that many of the 
notes might well have been excluded, particularly when repetition 
results, as is the case, for example, with Note 4, page 152 (cf. Note 
1, page 146), and Note 2, page 125 (cf. Note 2, page 25). 

Very few incorrect explanations were found, and some of those 
that are to be noted could be defended on a basis of personal opin- 
ion. Note 2, page 20, is questionable; Note 2, page 25, is not clear 
(the same explanation is repeated in Note 2, page 125); and Note 
3, page 89, is inadequate (but cf. Note 2, page 167). Somewhat mis- 
leading is Note 2, page 130, which explains as exceptional the 
quite natural use of the indicative after “‘supongo que.’’ From 
Note 1, page 141, the student will get the mistaken impression that 
the subjunctive i is rarely used after ‘quiza,’ ‘tal vez, "etc. Also mis- 
leading is Note 1, page 142, for this use of ‘un, ’ instead of ‘una,’ 
is not limited to the word ‘alma.’ Note 2, page 131, is inexact— 
‘El primero’ must mean ‘El primer dia.’ Note 1, page 134, is out 
of place; the citation belongs after ‘Asi ya vengo yo.’ 

The vocabulary is complete and pleasingly free from mistakes. 
The only translations found that the reviewer considers question- 
able are those applied to the words ‘sugestionar,’ and ‘non’ 
(quedarse de non), which are inexact, and the one for ‘céntimo,’ 
which is at least misleading. 

A valuable feature of the book is the brief, but surprisingly 
complete, set of exercises in grammar, conversation, and composi- 
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tion. In a few short assignments the class is furnished with a thor- 
ough review of the action and dialogue of the plays, of the language 
used and of much of the essential minimum of elementary gram- 
mar as well. The book fills a real need and deserves to be widely 
used. 
Joun F. GRIFFITHS 
University of Southern California 


Los mejores cuentos de La CONDESA EmILiA Parpo BazAn, edited 
with introduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary by Willis 
Knapp Jones. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
1931. xviii+208 pp. $1.25. 

The book contains, with the usual apparatus, the following 
short tales: La gota de sangre, a slow-moving detective story; 
Belcebu, dealing with witchcraft, black magic, and the Inquisition; 
and En las cavernas, on the prehistoric life of Spain. The editor 
states in the foreword that the stories have been chosen so as to 
appeal to a variety of interests, and that he has ‘‘attempted to pre- 
pare, for the second year in college and the fourth term in high 
school, examples of excellent modern literature.’”’ A brief introduc- 
tion treats satisfactorily the life and work of the author. However, 
for the purposes of literature courses, to which use of the book will 
be confined in some schools on account of the large number of un- 
usual words, a paragraph might have been added on Pardo Bazan’s 
attitude toward French Naturalism, and perhaps another on the 
manifestations of Naturalism in the three stories. 

A list of twelve “Spanish stylistic tricks’’ to aid the student in 
reading and a prélogo by the author’s son are interesting features. 
The meanings of idioms with frequency counts according to the 
Keniston Spanish Idiom List are given among the footnotes. Some 
strange interpretations and explanations appear: page xvii, note 
4, “alguna is frequently negative in idea. .. . ’” Why not tell when? 
Page 1, note 1, “‘the infinitive is sometimes used to command.”’ 
But is it not here dependent upon necesita? Page 20, note 7, ‘‘en 
balde, for nothing. De balde is the common form.”’ Why not trans- 
late the former ‘in vain’ and the latter ‘free, gratis’? Neither does 
the vocabulary dispel confusion regarding these terms. Page 44, 
note 3, ‘‘Me dé cuenta de que, I was sure, an unusual use of this idiom 
which usually means ‘I reported.’ ”’ But does it have this meaning 
when reflexive, and is the use unusual? With the explanatory notes 
so numerous one might be expected on the exact force of el solar 
ese, page 37, line 22, or perhaps on the accusative a, page 1, line 14. 

The thirty or more devices used in the exercises (which con- 
stitute a good grammar review) afford unusual variety and thereby 
contribute to the interest and enthusiasm of the students. 
Omissions from the vocabulary, which is intended to be com- 
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plete, include: ebrio, page 2, line 19 (also 89, 5); galopar, 3, 8; 
arrebato, 4, 16; recéndito, 28, 23; azoramiento, 31, 2; tupido, 38, 21; 
hornacina, 54, 19; tallado, 56, 12; torrezno, 62, 28; osezno, 83, 12; 
recovecos, 85, 30; pelaje, 88, 6; amontonado, 89, 6; cinabrio, 94, 5; 
estero, 97, 25; alocado, 103, 22; agrio, 107, 16; and fiel, 107, 18. If 
alquilado, 38, 23, is to be listed, why not rofdo, 90, 26? The meanings 
given below to apply at the points indicated are not in the vocabu- 
lary: asf, of this sort, 19, 7; crespo, curl, 33, 29; imprenta, imprint, 
16, 12; and marear, disturb, 9,6. Misprints include: que for qué, 3, 
10; porqué for por qué, 5, 9; incline for incliné, 7, 7; gabiente for 
gabinete, 15, 4; improntas for imprentas, 16, 12; que for qué, 26, 1; 
recitos for recios, 33, 29; ‘are’ for ‘is,’ 38, note 1; and in the vocabu- 
lary alelamente for aleladamente and silex for silex. 

In spite of the almost too numerous errors this interesting text 
will be suitable for literature courses and also for classes in general 
reading and grammar in schools where comparatively difficult 
material is desired. 

RONALD B. WILLIAMS 
Lake Forest College 


TATIANA W. Botpyrerr, By Word of Mouth. Boston; Richard G. 
Badger, The Gorham Press, 1931. 144 pp. 


Up to the year 1920 or a little later the great majority of books 
and articles concerning foreign-language teaching were subjective 
in tone, based primarily on the beliefs or experiences of the writer, 
and using as supporting evidence, whenever the need for proof was 
felt, the equally subjective and personal views of other writers. 
Since that date there has been evident a marked trend away from 
personal and subjective opinion unsupported by facts toward the 
presentation of objective and impersonal data backed up by scien- 
tifically conducted investigations. 

In attempting to estimate the value of Miss Boldyreff’s con- 
tribution one is inevitably influenced by one’s predilection for or 
against the subjective method of treatment, for the book is un- 
questionably personal in tone. The subtitle, ‘Informal Essays on 
Language and Psychology From a Teacher’s Point of View,” in- 
dicates this very clearly. A ‘‘Preamble” and seven essays present 
these “‘unguided excursions into linguistics, sociology, and psy- 
chology,”’ to use the author’s words. It would be, perhaps, more 
accurate to say that the book comprises five essays and two de- 
scriptions of classroom procedure. The general thread which gives 
unity to the essays is the insistence upon the speaking objective in 
foreign-language teaching. 

The author is at her best in the two essays, ““‘Do Languages Re- 
veal Racial Characteristics?” and ‘‘Verbal Idiosyncracies.’’ She 
elaborates in an engaging manner, both from her own observations 
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and those of others, Mencken’s dictum in the preface to his 
American Language that the chief merit of such studies lies in their 
human interest, since they prod deeply into national idiosyncracies, 
and that sort of prodding is always entertaining. Numerous ex- 
amples are given to show that a people’s language habits, reflecting 
as they do mind habits, betray the traits peculiar to a race and that 
words by virtue of their emotional connotations constitute ex- 
amples of racial as well as individual psychology. A third essay, 
“Bilingualism Conquering the World,’’ impresses one as less good 
in form, though it is extremely interesting in content because of the 
wealth of personal experiences related. 

The essay is well adapted to subject-matter such as the above. 
There may be a question, however, whether it is a happy selection 
as a literary vehicle for the consideration of the “‘Objectives of 
Language Study,” the fourth in the series. An argument for its use, 
of course, is the fact that, being cast in a familiar, chatty form and 
making no pretensions to scientific exactness, it permits the writer 
to set forth her own ideas and to select those supporting authorities 
who favor her point of view rather than forcing her to present 
all sides of the question as would be necessary in a more scientific 
exposition. According to Miss Boldyreff, the three objectives, 
cultural training, mind training, and the ability to talk the lan- 
guage, outweigh all others. From one point of view she is secure 
from attack, for she does not define “cultural,’”’ and the term is 
certainly broad enough to include any objective. So far as mind 
training as an outcome of foreign-language study is concerned, 
however, there is much evidence in the reports of both the Classical 
Investigation and the Modern Foreign Language Study to show 
that transfer of training from one field to another is neither auto- 
matic nor inevitable, which is what the writer here seems to imply. 
She treads on dangerous ground in this assumption, as she does 
also when she makes such a dogmatic statement as “‘All study of 
foreign languages should aim to enable the student to talk these 
languages.” (pp. 95-96). This and occasional other remarks lead 
one to believe that she is thinking of language study from the point 
of view of the very exceptional student or in the light of her own 
rather unusual linguistic experience. 

The two descriptions of classroom procedure, ‘‘Phonographs 
versus Phonetics” and ‘“‘Training Linguistic Thought—Some Ex- 
periments With Spanish Phonograph Records,” printed previously 
in The French Review and Hispania respectively, contain valuable 
suggestions for teachers. Here, too, however, the excellence of 
treatment is marred by unwarranted positiveness of statement. 
For example, many teachers would violently disagree with the 
following, found on pages 109-110: ‘Phonetics, although unques- 
tionably of value to the advanced student, are almost utterly 
worthless when applied to beginners and require a study apart, 
for one has to get thoroughly familiar with them before one can 
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apply them.” We find in print descriptions of numerous successful 
experiments with phonetics in first-year teaching. 

Since Miss Boldyreff chose to employ the essay form of writing, 
one must say a few words concerning her style. In general she con- 
forms to accepted practice and form. One might prefer, however, 
more of herself and less of Mencken, Lucas, Greenough and Kit- 
teridge, Watson, Russell, and others, that is to say she quotes al- 
most too extensively from other writers, some of whom can by no 
stretch of imagination be termed language experts. Then, too, her 
style is frequently labored and her paragraphs and sentences 
poorly constructed. On page 31 we find the following sentence which 
hardly seems to make sense: “There is not any reason why this 
study [of the students’ mother tongue] should interfere with their 
proficiency in English as the case may be.” It is a trifle hard to 
understand just what is meant on page 60 where she says “The 
study of our speech is, of course, one of the most intimately human 
studies of a vast social bearing and it should be perfectly enticing 
as a research field for the philanthropist.” The italics are mine. 

The reader will find these essays interesting as an antidote to 
the flood of quantitative material which has been appearing for the 
last few years in our field. He must remember, however, that, 
interesting as they may be as a series of informal essays, they offer 
no scientific proof of the positions taken. They are, as Miss Boldy- 
reff herself states, “‘musings’’ rather than scientific statements of 
fact. 

RoBert D. CoLe 
University of North Dakota 


CLirFoRD H. Bisset, Les Conventions du thédtre bourgeois contem- 
porain en France, 1887-1914. Paris: Presses Universitaires, 
1930. Pp. xii+189. 


The author of this study chooses for his period the quarter- 

century between the founding of the Théatre Libre, which aimed 
to sweep away many of the artificial conventions of the theatre 
then existing, and the beginning of the war, which closed so many 
Parisian theatres. But while he includes for discussion plays by 
Henry Becque performed before 1887—because they were the first 
samples of the drama that made famous such men as Bataille, 
Brieux, and Donnay—he leaves aside dramatists like Dumas, 
Sardou, and Daudet, who produced plays after 1887 but who be- 
long to another school and another epoch. 
_. The term bourgeois, as used in the title, excludes romantic, 
idealistic, and fanciful plays (often in verse) as well as farces and 
vaudevilles. As Professor Bissell says, most logically, “il ne peut 
étre important de savoir 4 quel point les conventions nuisent a 
la réalité de la représentation, dans un théatre qui ne prétend pas 
reproduire la réalité.”’ 
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Refusing to make what he calls an impossible and superfluous 
attempt to read, even within the limits fixed by his definition, all 
the plays produced between 1887 and 1914, Professor Bissell has 
established as a body of texts to be examined a list of 152 plays 
which are distinguished by their success or by their literary or 
dramatic value, or which serve in some way to mark a stage in the 
development of the talent or thought of their creators. He admits 
that no one else making a like investigation in the same field would 
consider the same 152 plays; but he does believe, quite justly, that 
more than half of the same plays would be used. 

After indicating the relationship between the “‘théAtre natura- 
liste’ and the “‘théatre bourgeois,” and after drawing certain ob- 
vious but seldom-mentioned distinctions between necessary and 
unnecessary dramatic conventions, Professor Bissell goes on to 
discover (at perhaps too great length) that, as many students of 
modern drama must have suspected, the dramatists seem to attach 
no particular significance to the label ‘‘comédie,” that it seems to 
be quite synonymous with the arbitrary and vague term “‘piéce.”’ 
The tradition of five-act comedy has gone completely, but the 
conventional division into acts and scenes remains and is very in- 
consistently handled. One still finds the conventional “‘ficelles’’ and 
“trucs du métier’’ commonly used to prepare situations. By point- 
ing to undeniable examples of monologue and aside in plays by 
nine of the twenty-nine dramatists in his list, Professor Bissell 
conclusively refutes the assertion of Ashley Dukes (in Modern 
Dramatists, 1911) that “le naturalisme était le dernier cri, et un 
rude vent du nord balaya le monologue et l’aparté dans la corbeille 
& papier du dramaturge.”’ 

The principal internal convention of this drama is its preoc- 
cupation with the subject of illicit love: of the 152 plays under dis- 
cussion there are only 14 in which “‘es liaisons irréguliéres ne sont 
pour rien.” Although the critics seem pretty generally to agree 
that each individual play is a fair representation of contemporary 
life, the author of this study finds the ensemble decidedly monoto- 
nous (having read four hundred eighteenth-century comedies, I 
suspect that any body of drama is monotonous) and, since in its 
preoccupation with sensual love it neglects strong characters and 
morality, not really true to life. By trying so hard to be realistic 
the dramatists miss reality; hence a convention, a convention which 
is due (the author thinks) to the combined influences of racial char- 
acter and Romanticism. The latter, with its defence of erotic pas- 
sion, doubtless did obtain sanction for the free representation of 
adultery and sexual irregularities on the important stages. But, as 
Professor Bissell does not mention, such aspects of love were al- 
ready in the eighteenth-century conventional material for the 
comédie de société, the opéra-comique, and the so-called thédtre des 
boulevards; in the nineteenth-century they were merely allowed 
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to invade the literary drama. The oldest of the internal conventions 
of post-Renaissance French drama, the treatment of the various as- 
pects of love is likely to remain while other conventions come and go. 

The ‘‘thé4tre bourgeois” exhibits characters which recur and 
which for that very reason tend to become conventional though 
not untrue to life: such types as the grand bourgeois, the amant 
professionnel, the joueur. It destroys the tradition of the ever- 
maternal mother, but on the other hand exaggerates to the point 
of convention the jeune fille libre. The dialogue is noticeably more 
natural than in the previous drama: tenses and locutions not cur- 
rent in conversation have practically disappeared. 

By way of conclusion, Professor Bissell finds that “en général, 
surtout par les conventions extérieures, le théAtre contemporain 
marque une avance sur la période précédente vers la réalité. 
C’est surtout le traitement de l’amour, et avec cela certains person- 
nages conventionnels, qui l’empéche d’étre tout 4 fait satisfai- 
sant... . Il compte des piéces qui intéressent toujours le public 
quand elles sont bien jouées . . . et quelques-unes pourront un jour 
prendre place dans la littérature dramatique nationale.”’ 


WILLiaM C. HoLBRooK 
Northwestern University 


Ratpo C. Witiiams, Bibliography of the Seventeenth-Century 
French Novel. New York: Century Company, 1931. $3.50. 


The French novel of the seventeenth century has been a com- 
paratively neglected field of study. The various histories of the 
subject, in general, have included merely the more important 
authors, while studies on the individual novelists are isolated and 
many untrustworthy. Consequently the need for a general history 
of the novel, similar to that of the drama, is apparent. The bibliog- 
raphy of Mr. Williams will undoubtedly be of great assistance in 
the furtherance of this study. 

The book is divided into three sections: an alphabetical list of 
authors with their various works; a chronological arrangement of 
the novels including the anonymous ones; and a list of titles, 
alphabetically classified, with page references to parts 1 and II. 
There is, in addition, an appendix containing many travel ac- 
counts and other works of unclassified genre. In all, some twelve or 
thirteen hundred titles are included. The research worker in the 
field will be materially assisted by the fact that Mr. Williams has, 
wherever possible, given the call numbers of the books, either at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, the Arsenal, or the British Museum. 
Published for the M.L.A., the material is arranged in a clear and 
uncramped manner. 

In his preface Mr. Williams states that he has excluded from 
his book all short nouvelles and translations, and has included all 
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memoirs, letters, and historical works which may be considered 
as fiction. He has encountered a great difficulty in his choice of the 
works that can be classed as novels and not nouvelles. In deciding 
to include certain of the shorter stories he must have been obliged 
to determine upon the acceptable books arbitrarily by the number 
of pages in each. This has lead him to include stories which may be 
doubtfully accepted as novels. Fénélon’s Aventures d’Aristonoiis is 
another one of the author’s fables of but a few pages in length; /e 
Gage touché, histoire galante et comique (should read “‘histoires 
galantes, etc.”’) is a collection of short stories similar to the Hép- 
taméron in composition; /’Académie galante is also made up of a 
series of very short stories. If these are included we might expect 
the tales of Charles Perrault, Tabarin’s (?) Rodomont, etc. to be 
listed. Another source of difficulty has been the memoirs, letters, 
and translations. Murat’s Mémoires has been included with the 
note that it “is not really a novel; Scarron’s works, noted as 
translations, have been inserted; and there may be some question 
as to the accuracy of accepting Fontenelle’s Lettres galantes as a 
novel or novels. On the other hand the Treize lettres amoureuses of 
Boursault might have been included. There is also the question of 
whether there should not be incorporated into a bibliography of 
this type mention of manuscripts, and, indeed, works by persons 
who died before the end of the century but which were not printed 
until after 1699. There are, for example, the three works, Nouvelles 
africaines, Mémoires du sérail, le Portefeuille, attributed by Kretsch- 
mar to Mme de Villedieu who died in 1683; or J. J. Bouchard’s Con- 
fessions (describing the events on a journey from Paris to Rome in 
1630), printed in the nineteenth century, it is true, but similar to le 
Rut of Blessebois. By oversight, apparently, /es Etats et empires du 
soleil by Cyrano de Bergerac was omitted, while Brantéme’s 
Dames galantes was included in the appendix. 

Perhaps a little too much reliance has been placed upon Bar- 
bier for anonymity, and upon the Dictionnaire universel des Ro- 
mans (1848) by Delcro for genre. Les Amours de Mlle de Tournon, 
ascribed to Villedieu, should probably have remained anonymous, 
although Niceron claims that Vaumoriére is the author. Both 
Arlequin, comédien and Moliére, comédien, by Bordelon, are not 
novels but plays, or rather, each contains several short comedies. 
Chevreau’s Tableau de la fortune is a collection of moral thoughts 
on many different subjects. Caillet’s Tableau du mariage is a phil- 
osophical discourse on marriage and the principal vices found 
therein. L’Honneste femme of Du Bosc is a philosophical discussion 
of women. It should not be stated that Saint Réal’s Dom Carlos is 
the same as /’ Histoire de la conjuration des Espagnols, since they 
describe distinct historical episodes. 

But Mr. Williams should be congratulated for having rendered 
a great service in collecting together, by dint of long labor, the 
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scattered material of this epoch, and having offered it in such a 
clear form that it should be indispensable as a starting point for 
all investigators of the seventeenth century French novel. 
N. A. BENNETTON 
Northwestern University 


BépiER, Le Roman de Tristan et Iseut. Edited by Foster Erwin 
Guyer. New York: The Century Company. Introduction, pp. 
vii-xviii, text 3-140, notes, 141-149, vocabulary, 151-197. 
The Century Company has often rendered teachers and stu- 

dents great service in publishing unusual and different French and 

Spanish texts. In making available M. Bédier’s splendid rendi- 

tion of the Tristan legend this company has established still more 

firmly its reputation in this regard. 

To Dr. Guyer belongs credit for an excellent piece of editing. 
Doubtless many teachers will wonder how this story could be 
edited in a way that would permit its use in college and high school 
classes without danger of offending. Dr. Guyer’s edition is the 
answer to this question. One chapter, ‘‘Le Grelot Merveilleux,”’ 
has been omitted, but its absence would not be detected by one 
not familiar with the story. Little additional cutting has been 
done—a few lines or a paragraph here and there—all that might 
offend has been deleted, but the beauty of the work and the con- 
tinuity of the story have not suffered. The extracts from the 
various versions of the Tristan legend that stand at the head of 
the chapters in the French edition are not to be found in the pres- 
sent edition, nor do we find here Gaston Paris’ preface to the 
French edition. 

The editor discusses in the introduction the Tristan legend, 
especially the French versions and the importance of Chrétien 
de Troyes in its development. The development of the romance 
in French is briefly summarized. A rather long paragraph is devoted 
to M. Bédier, and the last one tells us something of the French 
edition. 

The notes appended to the text are adequate. One note— 
number five on page 82—has been inadvertently omitted. There 
are no illustrations or exercises. The vocabulary, so far as tested, 
was found complete and accurate. 

The book is attractively printed and bound in the regular 
Century format. The following misprints were noted: déja for déja, 
l. 1, p. 40; chiévrefeuille for chévrefeuille, p. 149, notes on chapter 
XVI; under ¢emps in the vocabulary, p. 194 cliar for clair. 

I am sure that a hearty welcome will be accorded this unique 
edition of this famous story. 

WILLIAM MARION MILLER 
Miami University 
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